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At  present  we  are  subscribing  to  the  LINK  for  1,000  copies  per  issue.  We  would 
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tended temporarily. 
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Say  There,  Servkemu! 


By  Joel  H.  Nederhood 


A  FEW  years  ago,  near  the  end  of 
the  Korean  conflict,  a  young 
sergeant  was  preparing  to  return  to 
his  home  after  serving  a  tour  of  ac- 
tive duty  at  an  Army  post  in  the 
Far  East.  Two  years  before,  his  na- 
tional guard  unit  had  been  mobil- 
ized, and  he  had  left  his  wife  and 
children  to  go  overseas.  Though  he 
had  never  seen  combat,  this  sergeant 


was  a  war  casualty.  His  skin  had 
never  been  torn  by  hostile  metal, 
but  his  moral  character  had  been  dis- 
figured by  his  surrender  to  the  temp- 
tations that  entice  most  servicemen. 
The  prospect  of  reunion  with  his 
dear  ones  now  made  him  desperately 
ashamed  and  afraid.  As  he  sat  on  his 
footlocker  in  the  barracks,  he  talked 
with  honesty  about  his  fears  as  he 
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wondered  how  he  could  face  his  wife 
again.  He  had  been  unfaithful  to 
her,  and  his  body  was  sick.  He  knew 
that  within  a  month  he  would  have 
to  begin  a  new  life,  and  he  didn't 
see  how  he  would  ever  be  able  to 
do  it. 

Today,  as  the  sounds  of  combat 
are  still  heard  and  as  the  tempo  of 
military  activity  seems  to  be  increas- 
ing, it  is  important  for  all  of  us  to 
think  about  the  moral  problems  con- 
nected with  the  military  experience. 
These  problems  involve  us  all,  di- 
rectly or  indirectly.  We  must  be 
willing  to  admit  that  there  are  many 
who  are  afraid  to  go  home  again, 
after  their  military  experience  is 
over.  The  casualty  lists  of  modern 
armies  are  not  completed  with  the 
mention  of  the  dead  and  wounded 
who  have  fallen  in  battle.  Great  in- 
jury to  moral  character  accompanies 
every  military  operation.  For  every 
serviceman,  die  military  experience 
is  one  of  grave  moral  crisis  and  this 
crisis  will  be  successfully  met  only  if 
it  is  met  with  realistic  awareness 
both  by  the  serviceman  and  by  all 
those  who,  loving  him,  are  concerned 
for  his  welfare. 

Perhaps  it  would  be  useful  to  de- 
scribe the  simple  process  that  fre- 
quently leads  to  serious  moral  decay 
for  many  military  personnel.  There 
is  evidence  suggested  that  the  church 
is  not  always  sufficiently  aware  of 
this  process  and  does  not  properly 
prepare  young  men  to  face  it.  Many 
parents  do  not  give  their  sons  the 
equipment  they  need  to  withstand 
it.  Often  the  young  men  who  enter 
the  service  are  not  alert  enough  to 
the  new  dangers  they  face. 


The  process  that  often  terminates 
in  moral  collapse  starts  when  the  new 
recruit  begins  to  use  the  profane  and 
obscene  language  that  is  the  stock 
in  trade  of  those  who  want  to  ap- 
pear hard,  tough,  and  fearless.  With- 
in a  few  weeks  after  entering  mili- 
tary service,   all  but  a  few  highly 
principled  individuals  seem  to  pick 
up  this  reprehensible  jargon.  Along 
with  this  corruption  of  vocabulary, 
the  interests  and  ideas  of  the  trainee 
become  more  narrow  and  limited. 
Barracks  conversation  is  notorious  for 
its  preoccupation  with  two  or  three 
simple  subjects,  and  these  are  base 
and  erotic.  This  corruption  of  lan- 
guage  and   limitation   of  topics   of 
conversation  is  not  an  incidental  part 
of    the    service    experience.    Jesus 
Christ  has  said,   ".   .   .  that  which 
cometh  out  of  the  mouth,  this  de- 
fileth  a  man"   (Matt.   15:11  KJV). 
Indeed,  because  there  is  mysterious 
relationship  between  language  and 
character,  those  who  succumb  to  the 
temptation  to  talk  like  a  majority  of 
servicemen  will  soon  find  that  this  is 
a  step  along  the  way  to  more  devas- 
tating experiences    If  a  new  recruit 
is   determined  to   remain  pure,   he 
must  begin  by  resisting  the  tempta- 
tion to  use  the  language  that  pre- 
vails in  the  military. 

The  second  step  in  the  process  of 
moral  deterioration  is  related  to  the 
availability  of  alcoholic  beverages  for 
most  service  personnel.  Beer  is  abun- 
dant and  cheap  on  most  posts  and 
overseas  the  local  economy  provides 
military  men  with  many  alcoholic 
beverages  that  tempt  and  enslave 
them.  In  some  instances  such  drinks 
cost  less  than  coffee  or  soft  drinks. 
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Men  who  are  lonely  and  bored  and 
whose  moral  stamina  has  already 
been  diluted  by  the  low  interests  of 
barracks  life  often  find  the  tempta- 
tion to  become  drunk  more  than 
they  can  withstand.  In  the  service, 
alcoholic  beverages  are  seldom  con- 
sumed for  any  other  purpose  than  to 
produce  drunkenness.  Walk  through 
Augsburg,  Germany,  any  Saturday 
night;  walk  down  by  the  troop  ships 
that  pull  into  Yokohama,  or  walk 
along  the  main  streets  of  the  towns 
near  the  basic  training  camps  and 
you  will  see  young  men  who  use 
their  last  measure  of  sobriety  to  hail 
a  taxi  that  brings  them  perspiring 
and  confused  back  to  their  post.  For 
some,  this  maddening  indulgence  in 
drink  becomes  a  continual  off-duty 
preoccupation.  For  others  it  remains 
an  occasional  experience,  reserved 
for  payday  night  or  for  some  event 
that  calls  for  celebration.  No  matter 
how  often  a  man  becomes  drunk,  he 
will  soon  find  that  drinking  is  ulti- 
mately destructive  of  moral  char- 
acter, for  moral  principle  can  be 
maintained  in  the  military  only  by 
those  who  remain  clearheaded. 

The  final  destruction  of  moral  in- 
tegrity generally  occurs  in  connec- 
tion with  the  high  incidence  of  pros- 
titution around  military  bases.  In 
areas  where  the  prevailing  culture 
condones  this  activity  for  women, 
the  availability  of  such  women 
reaches  unbelievable  proportions. 
Often  men  going  off  duty  are  ac- 
costed as  soon  as  they  leave  the  post. 
Prostitutes  are  found  in  most  cab- 
arets and  bars,  and  many  a  tea  house 
is  not  a  tea  house  at  all.  After  a 
few  months   in   an  environment   in 


which  such  conditions  prevail,  many 
servicemen  hardly  recognize  the 
gross  evil  of  the  situation.  When  a 
man's  moral  sensitivity  has  been 
compromised  already,  it  doesn't  take 
long  before  he  abandons  himself  to 
the  sexual  looseness  that  prevails 
around  him.  How  many  men  finally 
fall?  Who  would  dare  say?  But  the 
figure  is  high,  alarmingly  and  dis- 
gustingly high.  It  is  more  than  75 
percent  in  many  cases,  that  is  cer- 
tain. Few  men  who  have  served  over- 
seas in  regular  military  outfits  would 
deny  that  this  is  so. 

THE  moral  problems  that  are  a 
part  of  military  life  today  have 
existed  for  centuries,  and  we  must 
expect  that  they  will  always  be  a 
part  of  the  military  experience.  They 
exist  in  spite  of  the  heroic  efforts  of 
chaplains  to  fight  them  and  in  spite 
of  the  official  disapproval  of  military 
commanders.  All  of  us  must  be  well 
aware  that  our  young  men  are  not 
finally  exposed  to  danger  when  they 
are  placed  on  a  field  of  battle,  but 
they  are  exposed  to  grave  danger  the 
moment  they  become  involved  in 
military  life.  This  does  not  mean  that 
civilian  life  is  essentially  less  danger- 
ous. But  in  the  military,  the  normal 
perversity  of  human  nature,  ordi- 
narily checked  by  some  of  the  social 
restraints  of  civilian  life,  has  little  to 
restrain  it.  The  special  moral  temp- 
tations common  to  the  military  ex- 
perience will  not  be  changed  by 
legislative  action  nor  by  mothers 
writing  to  their  sons'  company  com- 
manders. Therefore  young  men  must 
prepare  themselves  for  this  experi- 
ence by  developing  moral  and  spirit- 


ual  strength  before  entering  the  serv- 
ice and  homes  must  be  strong  spirit- 
ually so  that  the  sons  of  our  land  will 
be  able  to  withstand  the  pressures  of 
military  life.  The  church  must  equip 
its  members  with  the  power  of  the 
gospel  through  a  strong  and  pointed 
proclamation.  When  a  young  man  is 
clothed  with  the  armor  of  God  he  can 
stand  firm  in  temptation  and  emerge 
unscathed  after  the  battle  is  over. 
The  words  of  Psalm  91:7  KJV,  "A 
thousand  shall  fall  at  thy  side,  and 
ten  thousand  at  thy  right  hand;  but 
it  shall  not  come  nigh  thee  .  .  "  ap- 
ply to  the  Christian  soldier  in  his 
fight  to  preserve  his  moral  purity. 

The  Bible  provides  us  with  ex- 
amples of  individuals  who  remained 
pure  even  when  confronted  by  seem- 
ingly overwhelming  temptation.  One 
of  the  most  striking  is  that  of  Joseph, 
a  Jewish  lad,  who  at  an  early  age 
was  taken  from  his  God-fearing  home 
and  transported  to  Egypt  where  he 
became  a  slave.  This  happened  cen- 
turies ago,  and  the  Egypt  of  that  day 
was  overrun  with  a  religion  that  con- 
doned sexual  looseness.  There  Joseph 
was  tempted  to  compromise  his  faith 
in  God.  The  wife  of  the  Egyptian 
official  who  employed  him  attempted 
to  seduce  him  again  and  again.  It 
would  have  been  very  advantageous 
to  him  if  he  had  surrendered  to  her 
demands.  Because  he  refused,  her 
hatred  of  him  increased  until  finally 
she  had  him  thrown  in  jail  as  a  com- 
mon criminal.  In  the  book  of  Genesis, 
the  39th  chapter,  the  secret  of 
Josephs  moral  strength  is  revealed 
in  his  answer  to  his  temptress.  He 
said,  "How  then  can  I  do  this  great 
wickedness,  and  sin  against  God?" 
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Joseph  was  away  from  family  and 
friends.  He  was  cut  off  from  the  re- 
ligious life  that  had  nourished  him 
at  home.  He  was  in  an  evil  environ- 
ment where  it  was  fashionable  to 
commit  fornication  and  adultery.  The 
circumstances  of  his  life  were  very 
similar  to  those  of  men  today  in  the 
military  service.  But  Joseph  did  not 
fall  into  sin;  he  reacted  to  every  sin- 
ful overture  with  a  faith  that  was 
strong  and  sure.  His  rejection  of 
temptation  was  immediate  and  auto- 
matic. The  presence  of  God  was  very 
real  to  him.  He  knew  he  was  living 
in  the  presence  of  his  Maker,  and  he 
knew  instinctively  that  it  was  un- 
thinkable to  sin  against  him. 

Only  a  faith  like  Joseph's  will  en- 
able young  men  to  remain  pure  in 
the  military  service.  Today  this  faith 
must  be  a  faith  in  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  who  is  God's  great  revela- 
tion of  love,  forgiveness,  and  holi- 
ness. A  formal  religion  will  not  help 
a  serviceman  very  much.  A  super- 
ficial, passing  interest  in  Christianity 
will  not  fortify  his  moral  strength 
when  all  his  buddies  are  asking  him 
to  go  into  the  village  with  them.  A 
man  can  stand  firm,  unshaken  and 
unsullied,  only  if  the  presence  of 
Jesus  Christ  is  real  to  him,  more  real 
than  anything  else  in  the  difficult 
world  of  the  military.  The  Christian 
soldier,  sailor,  airman,  or  marine  is 
able  to  say  when  temptations 
threaten  to  overwhelm  him,  "How 
can  I  do  this  great  wickedness  and 
sin  against  my  Savior?" 

Men  in  military  life  have  an  op- 
portunity to  learn  about  the  realities 
of  the  Christian  faith  in  an  excep- 
tionally striking  way.  Those  who  are 


overcome  with  remorse  because  they 
have  fallen  into  sin  and  who  are 
consequently  afraid  to  go  home  and 
meet  their  family  and  afraid  some- 
day to  meet  their  God — such  men 
can  experience  the  reality  of  forgive- 
ness and  cleansing  through  the  blood 
of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  They  are 
freed  from  the  condemnation  their 
sin  brings  when  they  respond  in 
faith  to  God's  gracious  invitation, 
"Seek  ye  the  Lord  while  he  may  be 
found,  call  ye  upon  him  while  he  is 
near:  Let  the  wicked  forsake  his  way, 
and  the  unrighteous  man  his 
thoughts:  and  let  him  return  unto  the 
Lord,  and  he  will  have  mercy  upon 
him;  and  to  our  God,  for  he  will 
abundantly  pardon"  (Isa.  55:6,  7 
KJV). 

THOSE  who  confess  that  Jesus 
Christ  is  the  Son  of  God  and  their 
Savior  and  Lord  who  died  on  the 
cross  for  them  receive  God's  pardon. 
But  they  receive  more  than  that. 
Jesus  Christ,  their  Savior,  provides 
them  with  equipment  that  enables 
them  to  resist  the  attacks  of  the  devil. 
You  see,  Jesus  knows  what  tempta- 
tion is.  During  his  earthly  ministry, 
Satan  attacked  Jesus  with  a  fury  that 
has  never  been  duplicated  before  or 
since.  Jesus  was  victorious  and  to- 
day he  gives  his  people  the  power 
of  his  Holy  Spirit  so  that  they  can 
be  victorious  too.  First  Corinthians 
10:13  (KJV)  puts  it  this  way: 
'There  hath  no  temptation  taken  you 
but  such  as  is  common  to  man:  but 
God  is  faithful,  who  will  not  suffer 
you  to  be  tempted  above  that  ye  are 
able;  but  will  with  the  temptation 
also  make  a  way  to  escape,  that  ye 


may  be  able  to  bear  it." 

Jesus  Christ  makes  a  way  of  es- 
cape for  those  who  really  want  to 
escape.  He  gives  those  who  believe 
in  him  an  armor.  Ephesians  6:13 
(KJV)  talks  about  that  armor  when 
it  says,  "Wherefore  take  unto  you 
the  whole  armour  of  God,  that  ye 
may  be  able  to  withstand  in  the  evil 
day,  and  having  done  all,  to  stand." 
The  verses  that  follow  describe  the 
equipment  Jesus  give  his  children  as 
they  fight  against  sin.  Jesus  gives  his 
people  a  living  faith,  he  teaches  them 
the  practice  of  unceasing  prayer,  and 
he  plants  his  sacred  Word  in  their 
hearts  so  that  whenever  Satan  speaks, 
God  speaks  louder.  Without  this 
armament  a  man  in  military  service 
will  not  be  able  to  withstand  the  at- 
tacks of  the  evil  one.  Frankly,  a  serv- 
iceman who  doesn't  know  how  to 
pray  and  who  doesn't  read  his  Bible, 
doesn't  have  a  chance  to  survive. 

The  Bible  speaks  with  frankness 
about  the  moral  problems  that  are 
so  acute  in  the  military  service.  Take, 
for  example,  the  constant  and  pre- 
vailing pressures  to  indulge  in  sexual 
immorality.  In  1  Corinthians  6:15 
and  following  we  find  this  about  that 
problem:  "Know  ye  not  that  your 
bodies  are  the  members  of  Christ? 
shall  I  then  take  the  members  of 
Christ,  and  make  them  the  members 
of  an  harlot?  God  forbid,  What? 
know  ye  not  that  he  which  is  joined 
to  an  harlot  is  one  body?  for  two, 
saith  he,  shall  be  one  flesh.  But  he 
that  is  joined  unto  the  Lord  is  one 
spirit.  Flee  fornication.  Every  sin 
that  a  man  doeth  is  without  the 
body,  but  he  that  committeth  forni- 
cation sinneth  against  his  own  body." 
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Words  like  these  equip  Christian  sol- 
diers to  withstand  the  mighty  temp- 
tations that  confront  them.  They  en- 
able them  to  say,  "How  can  I  do 
this  great  wickedness  and  sin  against 
God?"  And  with  God's  help  they 
maintain  moral  purity. 

Servicemen  can  be  fine  and  stal- 
wart Christians.  There  have  always 
been  Christian  servicemen.  The  first 
Gentile  convert  to  Christianity  was  a 
soldier,  Cornelius,  a  Roman  officer. 
In  Salzburg,  Austria,  there  is  an  old 
Roman  fort  where  Roman  soldiers 
were  persecuted  and  killed  because 
of  their  faith  in  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ.  And  there  are  still  men  in  the 
military  today  who  stand  like  shin- 
ing lights  in  the  midst  of  a  crooked 
and  perverse  generation.  They  are 
equipped  with  the  armament  Jesus 
gives  all  those  who  believe  in  him. 
They  are  men  who  are  washed  in  the 
blood  of  Christ  and  who,  in  the 
power  of  his  Holy  Spirit,  stand  firm 
against  the  attacks  of  the  devil. 
Christian  soldiers  march  with  troops 
today,  soldiers,  sailors,  marines,  and 
airmen,  NCO's,  officer  candidates, 
midshipmen  and  cadets,  commanders 
and  generals — among  them  all,  there 
are  men  of  every  rank  who  belong 
to  Jesus  and  who  do  not  forget  it  for 
a  moment. 

It  is  sad  when  servicemen  are 
afraid  to  go  home  to  their  friends 
after  their  service  experience  is  over, 
because  they  have  been  corrupted 
and  they  are  ashamed  of  themselves. 
But  of  course,  some  servicemen  never 


go  home  again.  Instead  they  go  to 
meet  their  Maker.  The  military  ex- 
perience is  the  last  experience  they 
have  in  this  world  before  they  meet 
Christ.  Those  who  believe  that  Jesus 
Christ  is  their  Savior  and  who  have 
been  equipped  by  him  to  withstand 
temptation  will  not  be  afraid  when 
they  go  to  their  homes  again.  And 
they  will  not  be  afraid  either  if  they 
never  return  to  their  earthly  home. 

PRAYER 

Heavenly  Father,  we  deplore  the 
necessities  that  demand  that  we 
maintain  large  armies  and  engage  in 
battle.  We  confess  that  we  too  have 
contributed  to  the  events  that  fill 
today's  world  with  bitter  hatred. 
Frustrate  the  violent  tendencies  of 
human  life  with  thy  redeeming 
power. 

Today  we  remember  all  our  boys 
who  serve  in  the  military  service.  Be 
with  those  who  are  in  situations  of 
physical  danger.  But  be  especially 
with  those  who  are  faced  with  mas- 
sive temptations  to  compromise  basic 
Christian  principles.  May  those  who 
have  yielded  to  temptation  be  com- 
forted by  the  reality  of  thy  forgiving 
grace.  Equip  them  to  fight  and  con- 
quer evil,  armed  with  the  power  of 
thy  Holy  Spirit. 

Bless  our  homes  and  churches  so 
that  they  may  prepare  our  young 
men  to  face  the  moral  crises  of  the 
military  experience  without  fear  and 
with  victory.  For  Jesus  sake.  Amen. 


A  person  profits  little  from  examining  the  errors  of  other  people;  he  learns 
the  most  from  his  own  mistakes.  .  .  .  "Tomorrow"  had  such  magic  in  it; 
but  now  that  it  is  "tomorrow"  it  seems  just  like  yesterday.— Nina  W.  Walter. 
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Colleen  as  counselor  in  the  film  story  of  the  London  Cru- 
sade leads  actress  Ann  Woodbridge  to  Christ. 


She  Gave  Up  Stardom  for  God 


By  Aubrey  B.  Haines 


A  glamorous  movie  star  witnesses  for  Christ 


MY  plans  are  completely  in  God's 
hands  and  my  husband's,"  says 
Mrs.  Colleen  Townsend  Evans.  "I 
feel  that  God  wants  me  to  be  Lou's 
wife,  and  it's  my  one  job  in  life. 
Even  working  in  religious  films  comes 
secondary  to  my  job  of  being  a  wife 
and  mother." 

Seventeen  years  ago  Colleen 
Townsend  had  every  promise  of  a 
glamorous  Hollywood  career.  She 
gave  it  all  up  to  dedicate  her  life  to 


full-time  Christian  service.  Even  as 
a  small  girl  Colleen  had  an  over- 
whelming desire  to  know  God.  Fre- 
quently she  would  go  off  by  herself 
to  read  her  Bible  and  pray.  She 
never  really  found  complete  peace  of 
mind,  for  something  was  missing  that 
Colleen  could  not  determine. 

She  tried  to  find  the  answer  in 
being  good  and  in  leading  a  model 
life,  but  it  all  seemed  fruitless.  Then 
she    sought    happiness    by    burying 
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Colleen  with  her  husband,  Louis 
Evans,  Jr.,  and  their  oldest  son  when 
he  was  a  year  old.  Timmy  and  Daniel 
were  born  in  Scotland  while  their 
father  attended  seminary;  James  Stew- 
art and  Luanda  were  born  in  Los 
Angeles,  where  their  father  was  minis- 
ter of  Bel  Air  Presbyterian  Church. 


herself  in  a  number  of  church  ac- 
tivities. Still  there  was  more  to  be 
desired. 

Soon  she  became  discouraged  and 
wondered  what  was  the  use  of  fur- 
ther searching.  About  this  time  her 
picture  appeared  on  the  cover  of 
Look  Magazine.  Before  long  she  re- 
ceived an  offer  and  a  contract  from 
Twentieth  Century-Fox.  But  Colleen 
was  not  interested,  for  she  preferred 
to  complete  her  college  work.  Holly- 
wood studios  kept  pursuing  her,  and 
eventually  she  accepted  a  contract 
which  put  her  on  the  road  to  stardom 
and  fame.  In  1949,  when  signed  up 
with  Twentieth  Century-Fox,  she 
was  heralded  as  the  most  prominent 
young  female  star  of  the  year. 
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One  Sunday  evening  a  young  man 
she  had  known  in  high  school  in- 
vited her  to  attend  church  with  him. 
The  youth  was  Louis  Evans,  Jr.,  son 
of  the  minister  of  Hollywood's  First 
Presbyterian  Church.  "There  I  saw 
something  different  in  the  lives  of 
the  young  people  which  I  recognized 
as  something  I  lacked,"  Colleen  re- 
calls. "Again  and  again  I  was  lured 
to  return  until  finally,  through  the 
church's  young  people,  I  made  my 
first  Christian  profession." 

Soon  Colleen  attended  the  Forest 
Home  Conference  Grounds  in  the 
San  Bernardino  Mountains  with  a 
college  group  from  the  Hollywood 
church.  "There,"  she  says,  "I  met 
600  young  people  around  my  own 
age  who  had  already  discovered 
what  I  had  been  searching  for.  They 
seemed  to  know  what  they  were  liv- 
ing for,  and  I  wanted  to  obtain  what 
they  have  received.  I  soon  discovered 
that  it  was  not  a  thing  they  had 
found  but  a  person — Jesus  Christ." 

Colleen  learned  what  it  means  to 
be  a  "new  creature"  in  Christ.  Her 
experience  was  a  thrill,  and  her 
countenance  shone  with  radiance. 
The  young  woman  grew  in  popu- 
larity and  in  favor  with  Hollywood 
while  also  becoming  more  firmly 
grounded  in  God.  Whenever  her 
friends  met  to  pray,  Colleen  was 
there,  always  able  to  be  depended 
upon.  She  refused  to  attend  many 
film  premieres  and  social  engage- 
ments so  that  she  could  attend  these 
prayer  meetings.  Her  fellowship  with 
her  Christian  college  friends  was  not 
rivaled  by  anything  in  Hollywood 
society. 

Joining  the  deputation  group  at 


Colleen  doing  her  own  laundry  while 
visiting  Agape,  a  Christian  fellowship 
center  in  Italy. 


the  church,  Colleen  went  with  them 
each  Friday  evening  and  learned  the 
meaning  of  Christian  witnessing.  In- 
vitations to  speak  to  thousands  of 
youth  across  the  nation  in  churches, 
Youth-for-Christ  meetings,  confer- 
ences, and  on  college  campuses  be- 
gan to  pour  in.  They  kept  her  flying 
across  the  continent  to  fulfill  these 
engagements.  Though  the  work  was 
demanding  of  her  strength,  nothing 
seemed  too  difficult  for  her  when  her 
Christian  witness  was  required. 


Colleen  was  well  liked  wherever 
she  went.  On  the  studio  lot  police- 
men and  executives  went  out  of  their 
way  to  talk  to  her.  Everyone  could 
see  that  she  was  a  Christian,  for  she 
was  a  changed  person.  Behind  the 
Hollywood  scenes,  where  none  but 
those  persons  who  "belonged"  could 
go,  Colleen  witnessed  faithfully. 
Many  persons  were  turned  to  Chris- 
tianity through  her  simple,  un- 
affected testimony  while  others 
paused  to  consider  the  meaning  of 
the  Christian  life. 

Colleen  wanted  to  know  God's 
will  for  her  life.  After  prayerful  con- 
sideration she  felt  that  God  had 
placed  before  her  an  open  door  to 
Christian  training  and  service.  Hence 
she  stepped  out  of  the  lights,  glamor, 
and  fame  of  Hollywood  into  the  path 
where  she  believed  God  led  her.  To- 
day she  finds  the  Christian  life  more 
exciting  and  adventurous  than  any- 
thing Hollywood  could  offer  her. 

Born  in  Glendale,  California,  De- 
cember 21,  1928,  Colleen  Townsend 
was  the  daughter  of  an  insurance 
man.  Ever  since  she  was  very  young, 
she  and  her  mother  lived  alone.  The 
girl  received  schooling  in  the  Los 
Angeles  area.  While  attending  a  uni- 
versity in  Utah,  she  did  modeling  to 
help  out  financially.  Then  came  the 
incident  of  getting  her  picture  on 
the  cover  of  Look  Magazine,  after 
which  came  a  screen  test.  Colleen 
made  the  test  at  school  during  the 
holidays  but  never  returned  to  the 
university. 

Fifteen  years  ago  Colleen  and 
Louis  Evans,  Jr.,  were  married  by 
his  father  at  his  church.  Mrs.  Evans 
works  in  religious  pictures  only  when 
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it  fits  in  with  her  husband's  schedule. 
"In  the  summer  of  1952  Lou  and  his 
father  spent  the  summer  in  Africa/' 
she  says,  "so  I  was  kept  busy  filming 
Oil  Town,  U.S.A.  During  the  Lon- 
don crusade  my  husband  worked 
with  the  Billy  Graham  team.  Hence 
I  felt  free  to  make  a  film  in  London. 
My  husband  did  a  great  deal  of 
preaching  in  London  to  youth  groups 
in  churches,  schools,  and  seminaries 
as  a  member  of  the  evangelistic 
team.  Lou  and  I  talked  with  the  new 
converts  and  spent  many  hours  with 
persons  who  needed  more  than  aver- 
age help.,> 

Asked  what  satisfaction  she  found 
in  appearing  in  religious  films  that 
she  never  found  while  working  in 
Hollywood  pictures,  Colleen  replies: 
"You  can  put  your  heart  completely 
into  the  message  and  find  great 
strength  and  help  from  God  in  know- 
ing that  it  is  being  done  for  his  glory 
and  not  for  personal  entertainment. 
It  is  a  stimulating  thing  to  pause  for 
prayer  each  day  before  the  cameras 
begin  to  grind  and  to  know  that 
you're  in  God's  business." 

For  several  years  Louis  was  min- 
ister of  the  Bel  Air  Presbyterian 
Church  in  Los  Angeles  before  he  ac- 
cepted the  pastorate  of  the  La  Jolla 
Presbyterian  Church,  near  San 
Diego.  The  Evanses  are  the  parents 
of  four  children:  Timmy  and  Daniel, 
born  in  Scotland  while  their  father 
was  a  seminary  student  in  Edin- 
burgh, and  James  Stewart  and 
Luanda,  natives  of  Los  Angeles. 

Colleen  and  Louis  Evans  work  to- 
gether. She  has  no  career  separate 
from  his,  and  she  thinks  of  the  role 
of  a  minister's  wife  as  a  way  to  serve 


Colleen  was  featured  on  "This  Is  Your 
Life"  by  Ralph  Edwards.  Alan  Young 
was  one  of  the  screen  personalities  that 
honored  her  on  the  program. 


God  and  humanity.  "I  help  Lou  so 
that  he  can  help  others  who  need 
him,"  she  says.  "I  keep  our  home 
open  to  people  who  seek  support 
and  counseling."  The  Evanses  do  not 
own  their  own  home  but  live  in  the 
church  parsonage.  Colleen  has  no 
servants  and  no  limousine.  Her  days 
are  long  and  her  tasks  difficult,  but 
her  home  life  with  her  husband  and 
children  is  joyful  because  it  is  moti- 
vated by  love. 

When  Evans  was  minister  at  Bel 
Air,  Colleen  had  to  get  up  at  six- 
thirty  and  get  breakfast  for  ten  men 
who  came  to  pray  and  study  twice 
a  week.  The  parsonage  had  to  be 
cleaned,  meals  prepared,  and  there 
was  baking  for  church  affairs.  In  ad- 
dition, parish  women  came  to  Col- 
leen tor  counseling  and  other  jobs. 
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She  decided  not  to  say  anything  to 
her  husband  but  to  think  through  her 
heavy  load  of  responsibilities.  "In 
the  New  Testament/'  she  recalls,  "I 
came  across  Paul's  words,  1  can  do 
all  things  through  Christ  which 
strengtheneth  me/  Then  I  learned 
that  by  taking  one  day  at  a  time,  I 
should  be  able  to  manage  my  duties." 

Colleen  Townsend  Evans  stands 
five  feet,  six  inches  tall  and  weighs 
about  118  pounds.  Her  eyes  are  blue, 
and  she  wears  her  dark-brown  hair 
short  and  close  to  Italian  boys'  style. 
Her  actions  are  quick,  fairly  athletic, 
and  well  co-ordinated,  though  some 
of  her  moments  are  spent  in  quiet 
reflection.  At  times  her  speech  be- 
comes fast,  especially  when  she 
grows  excited.  Otherwise  she  talks 
in  moderate  and  low  tones.  Though 
her  intonation  and  inflection  appear 
to  be  the  result  of  dramatic  training, 
they  are  not  unnatural. 

Whether  you  see  Colleen  in  per- 
son or  in  films,  you  are  attracted  to 
an  aspect  of  her  which  depends  not 
upon  her  actions,  words,  or  appear- 
ance but  on  something  deep  down 
within  herself.  There  is  in  her  per- 
sonality a  sense  of  spiritual  security. 
It  is  a  compensation  for  shunning 
the  things  of  the  material  world  and 
searching  for  the  deepest,  most  sat- 
isfying values  in  life.  For  beyond  the 
popular  acclaim  which  has  its  short 
season  and  then  is  gone,  there  is 
complete  joy  in  the  feeling  that  one 
is  living  according  to  God's  will.  ■  ■ 

COURAGE 

by  F.  L.  Spellmon 

Every  day  is  a  new  start, 
Toward  an  old  dream. 


Daily  Bible  Readings 

MAY 


DAY 


BOOK        CHAPTER 


1  Sunday    Acts     2 

2  Acts    3 

3 Acts     4 

4   Acts    5 

5 Acts    11 

6   Acts     12 

7   Acts     13 

8  Sunday   Acts    14 

9   Acts    15 

10   Acts     16 

11    Acts     17 

12   Acts     18 

13   Acts     19 

14   Acts     20 

15  Sunday    Acts     21 

16   Acts     22 

17   Acts 23 

18  Acts    24 

19  Ascension    Acts     25 

20 Acts     26 

21    Acts    27 

22  Sunday    Acts     28 

23   1  Corinthians   12 

24   1  Corinthians   13 

25    1  Corinthians   ....  14 

26   John     3:1-21 

27   John     3:22-36 

28   Joel    2:21-32 

29  Pentecost    Ephesians    .6:10-20 

30 I  John 4 

31    Jude    


GO  AHEAD! 

The  outer  self  may  say,  "I  can't," 
But  don't  you  listen  to  it. 
When  something  in  you  says,  "I  can," 
Then  go  ahead  and  do  it. 

— Mary  Hamlett  Goodman 
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Out  o^  the  Wieokacfe 


By  Janet  Craig-James 


1EN  DAVIS  stirred  his  second 
J  cup  of  coffee  industriously.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  he  had  been  going 
through  the  same  motions  for  the 
past  five  minutes. 

Mary,  his  wife,  glanced  up  at  the 
kitchen  clock  over  the  stove.  7:00 
A.M.  The  service  station  should  be 
open  by  now,  but  instead  of  the  usual 
hasty  peck  on  the  cheek  and  the 
clank  of  his  lunch  pail  as  it  hit  the 
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door  frame  on  the  way  out,  Len  was 
just  sitting  there  looking  into  space. 

Mary  rested  her  chin  on  her  hand, 
elbows  on  the  table,  and  a  dimple 
appeared  in  her  left  cheek. 

"Still  thinking  about  Budge  Hen- 
derson,  Len?" 

Len  jerked  himself  back  to  reality. 
Small  and  slightly  built,  he  looked 
years  younger  than  his  twenty-six 
years,  but  there  was  nothing  boyish 


A  man  helps  a  boy  through  a  troublesome  period 


in  the  direct,  earnest  look  in  his  gray 
eyes  as  they  met  hers. 

"I  guess  111  never  stop  thinking 
about  him,  Mary,  and  wondering 
where  I  failed  him — because  that  is 
what  it  amounts  to.  When  one  of  the 
boys  in  your  Sunday  school  class 
turns  out  to  be  a  delinquent  and  is 
being  sent  to  an  industrial  farm, 
you've  got  to  ask  yourself  why?" 

"But,  Len,  you  got  in  touch  with 
him  time  and  time  again,  and  even 
offered  to  pick  him  up  every  Sun- 
day. What  more  could  you  do? 
Budge's  father  and  the  minister 
couldn't  do  anything  with  him, 
either.  It  seems  to  me  you've  got 
enough  to  worry  about,  trying  to 
build  the  new  house  and  salvaging 
the  stuff  from  the  old  Ackroyd 
place." 

Len  stood  up  and  drew  Mary 
close,  blowing  the  dark  curls  off  her 
forehead  as  he  did  so. 

"But  what's  a  new  house  compared 
with  a  young  life,  Mary?  I  don't 
care  what  you  say,  or  the  judge,  or 
anyone  else,  Budge  isn't  a  bad  boy. 
You  just  don't  know  how  to  cope 
with  a  kid  who  grows  to  be  six-feet- 
two  when  he's  only  fifteen.  He  and 
Andy  Graham  may  have  wrecked 
that  old  shed,  but  there's  nothing 
vicious  about  Budge.  The  holidays 
are  just  too  long  for  teen-agers  to 
kick  around  the  streets." 

Mary  disengaged  herself  from  his 
arms  and  sighed  as  she  handed  him 
his  lunch  pail.  A  wry  smile  tugged 
at  the  corner  of  her  mouth.  She 
traced  the  anxious  lines  on  his  brow 


with  her  little  finger,  and  gave  him  a 
brisk  kiss  on  the  nose. 

"Maybe  you're  right,  Len,  but 
what  can  you  do  about  it?  Go  and 
ask  Judge  Rand  to  let  him  off?" 

Len  knew  she  was  joking,  but  as 
she  was  speaking  a  faint  hope  stirred 
within  him.  He  knew  Judge  Rand. 
The  judge  stopped  at  the  service  sta- 
tion every  week  for  gas.  Of  course 
Budge  could  not  go  unpunished,  but 
maybe  .  .  . 


1ATER,  sitting  in  the  judge's 
J  chambers  and  watching  the 
judge,  Len  was  not  so  sure  his  idea 
had  been  such  a  brilliant  one  after 
all. 

"You  say  you're  going  to  be 
wrecking  the  old  Ackroyd  house," 
the  judge  was  going  over  something 
in  his  mind,  "and  you've  only  got 
two  weeks  to  do  it  in,  before  they 
start  the  new  subdivision.  What 
makes  you  think  it  would  do  any 
good  for  me  to  parole  Budge  Hen- 
derson into  your  custody  and  let  him 
help  you  with  it?  You  said  yourself 
you  couldn't  do  anything  with  him 
in  Sunday  school,  and  the  situation 
hasn't  changed." 

Len  groped  for  words.  "I  thought 
that  maybe  if  I  got  him  to  tear  the 
old  house  down  with  me,  it  would 
get  this  destructiveness  out  of  his 
system.  When  I  was  a  boy,  I  would 
have  jumped  at  the  chancel" 

"So  would  I!"  admitted  the  judge. 
His  stern  face  relaxed  slightly,  and 
he  slumped  a  little  in  his  chair.  Now 
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he  looked  what  he  was,  a  tired,  elder- 
ly man,  probing  his  mind  for  the  best 
solution  to  the  problem. 

"I  think  you  have  a  point  there, 
Len.  Let's  send  for  Budge  and  see 
what  he  thinks  about  it.  Some  of 
these  youngsters  are  very  unpredic- 
table. He  may  just  laugh  at  you,  you 
know/' 

Len  had  not  realized  just  how  big 
Budge  was  until  he  ambled  into  the 
room,  insolence  in  every  motion  of 
his  body,  in  every  angle  of  his  face. 
His  white  T-shirt  was  a  tight  band 
across  his  chest,  and  the  legs  of  his 
jeans  were  halfway  up  his  calf. 

Len's  heart  sank.  This  boy  was  a 
stranger.  He  wasn't  the  lad,  who, 
only  a  few  short  months  ago  had 
sprawled  in  the  corner  seat  of  the 
Sunday  school  room,  firing  questions 
which  often  stumped  him.  Now  Len 
knew  what  the  words  hoodlum,  de- 
linquent meant. 

After  a  brief  glance  in  Len's  direc- 
tion, Budge  fastened  his  expression- 
less stare  on  Judge  Rand.  The  judge 
cleared  his  throat  and  toyed  with  a 
paperweight  and  proceeded  to  ex- 
plain Len's  plan. 

Len  watched  the  boy's  face  in- 
tently, waiting  for  any  break  in  the 
mask  of  indifference,  but  there  was 
none.  The  judge  went  on  to  say  that 
Len  was  going  to  build  a  new  house 
from  the  material  salvaged  from  the 
Ackroyd  mansion. 

There  was  absolutely  no  change 
in  expression  on  Budge's  face,  but 
when  the  judge  was  through,  the  boy 
gave  a  mirthless  grin. 

"It's  no  dice,  Judge.  I'll  take  my 
medicine  just  the  way  it  is.  I  don't 
need  anyone  to  help  me." 
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Standing  besides  Budge,  Len 
barely  came  up  to  his  shoulder.  He 
managed  to  give  a  nonchalant  shrug, 
and  looked  up,  straight  into  Budge's 
eyes. 

"I  just  wanted  help,  that  was  all, 
and  I  thought  you'd  be  the  ideal  one 
to  help  me.  Could  you  imagine  me 
trying  to  handle  those  huge,  old 
timbers  alone?  But  if  you'd  rather 
mess  around  at  the  industrial  farm, 
that's  up  to  you." 

"Wait  a  minute,"  Budge's  bold 
eyes  wavered  slightly.  "You  mean, 
you  really  need  me?"  He  caught  him- 
self up  and  continued  more  casually, 
"And  all  I'd  have  to  do  is  tear  down 
the  old  house,  and  help  you  load  the 
stuff  on  a  truck?"  He  was  suddenly 
cautious,  "And  you  wouldn't  be 
preaching  at  me  or  anything?" 

There  was  a  slight  quiver  to 
Budge's  chin  when  he  was  speaking, 
and  Len  drew  a  deep  breath.  He 
knew  he  had  won  the  first  round, 
anyway. 

"I  promise  you,  not  even  one  ser- 
mon! I  must  get  the  material  off  the 
Ackroyd   estate  within  two  weeks. 

That's    all   the   time   they've   given 

» 
me. 

EVEN  as  he  and  Judge  Rand  were 
going  through  the  red  tape  in- 
volved in  Budge's  parole,  Len  won- 
dered if  he  had  done  the  right  thing. 
Budge  would  be  staying  at  home  but 
every  day  he  would  report  to  Len  at 
seven  o'clock.  George,  the  helper, 
would  have  to  look  after  the  service 
station. 

Len  was  aware  that  Mary  doubted 
the  wisdom  of  the  endeavor,  but  she 
said  nothing.  She  even  packed  extra 


cookies  and  fruit  in  Len's  lunch  box 
so  that  Budge  could  nibble  whenever 
he  felt  hungry.  All  she  said  the  first 
day  was,  "Now  remember,  Len,  be 
sure  you  take  good  care  of  that  plate 
glass  mirror  on  the  upstairs  door. 
That  will  be  perfect  for  our  bed- 
room." 

When  Budge  climbed  into  the 
truck,  Len  saw  that  he  had  lapsed 
into  his  sullen  silence  again.  They 
drove  along  for  a  while,  and  then 
Budge  broke  out  suddenly,  "It  was 
Andy  Graham  as  well  as  me  that 
wrecked  the  shack,  you  know.  We 
broke  in  to  get  out  of  the  rain.  We 
were  so  wet  we  tore  off  some  floor- 
ing to  make  a  fire.  Then  we  started 
peeling  off  the  plaster,  just  for  the 
laughs.  Of  course  Andy  got  off  be- 
cause he's  just  a  little  squirt,  but  I'm 
a  great,  big  lump." 

They  were  nearing  the  Ackroyd 
place.  Len  was  driving  slowly. 
Gradually  the  picture  of  Budge  was 
beginning  to  shape  up.  A  boy  over- 
grown for  his  age,  getting  the  repu- 
tation of  a  bully  at  school,  after  being 
forced  into  fights.  Taking  the  brunt 
of  the  blame  for  the  destruction  of 
the  old  shack  because  the  other  boy 
was  undersized.  It  all  fitted  together. 

"I  know  what  you  mean  by  size," 
Len  turned  up  the  wide  driveway 
to  the  old  house,  "being  small  is  just 
as  bad.  I  know.  I  almost  joined  a 
tough  gang  myself  when  I  was  your 
age,  just  trying  to  make  up  for  my 
lack  of  size.  By  the  way,  Budge, 
what  made  you  quit  Sunday  school?" 

Budge  moved  uneasily  and  tried  to 
stretch  his  long  legs. 

"How  do  you  suppose  I'd  look  be- 
side the  rest  of  the  fellows?" 


Here  was  another  angle  Len  had 
not  considered. 

"Well,  here  we  are." 

Len  jumped  out  of  the  truck,  fol- 
lowed by  Budge  wearing  a  pair  of 
overalls,  and  a  painter's  cap  pulled 
over  his  crew  cut. 

Moving  to  the  back  of  the  truck, 
Len  threw  out  wrecking  bars,  crow- 
bars, and  hammers. 

Budge  picked  up  the  wrecking 
bar.  For  the  first  time  his  mouth 
widened  into  a  happy  grin. 

"Say,  this  is  going  to  be  fun.  Let's 
start  tearing  the  place  apart,  Mr. 
Davis." 

"Not  so  fast,"  Len  had  difficulty 
in  keeping  up  with  him,  "it  won't  be 
like  wrecking  that  shack,  you  know. 
There's  a  science  to  taking  a  house 
apart  properly.  We'll  start  with  the 
inside  doors,  and  work  out.  The  roof 
will  be  one  of  the  last  things  to  go 
so  we  can  keep  everything  as  dry  as 
possible." 

Len  watched  Budge  stride  up  to 
one  of  the  massive  doors,  eager  to 
get  to  work.  As  he  swung,  Len 
yelled  a  warning. 

"What  do  you  think  you're  doing, 
Budge?  I  want  this  stuff  for  a  house, 
not  for  firewood.  Here,  let  me  show 
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you. 

Budge  stood  open-mouthed  as  Len 
explained  the  finer  points  of  taking  a 
house  apart.  Then,  under  Len's  di- 
rection, he  took  the  pins  out  of  the 
hinges,  took  the  door  off,  and  then 
got  to  work  on  the  frame. 

As  the  week  went  by,  Budge 
seemed  to  be  perfectly  contented. 
Len  often  let  him  do  things  which 
he  himself  would  have  been  quite 
capable  of  doing  because  he  saw  the 
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pride  Budge  took  in  his  own  strength. 
Not  only  that,  but  he  was  trying  to 
salvage  every  inch  of  wood  and  keep 
it  unmarred  and  intact.  He  even 
asked  if  he  might  be  given  the  re- 
sponsibility of  removing  the  door 
with  the  plate  glass  mirror  that  was 
Mary's  pride  and  joy. 

"All  right,  Budge,  its  all  yours." 
Len  held  his  breath  as  the  boy 
wrestled  with  the  heavy  oak  door 
and  carried  it  downstairs  into  the 
hall.  As  he  leaned  it  against  the  wall, 
he  smiled  at  Len,  a  warm,  young 
smile  that  made  Len's  heart  bound. 
Now,  for  the  first  time  he  felt  he  had 
reached  Budge  and  that  they  were 
partners. 

1EN  jumped,  and  was  surprised 
J  to  find  Judge  Rand  standing  at 
his  elbow. 

Budge  stood  as  if  turned  to  stone, 
the  smile  freezing  on  his  face.  He 
bent  and  picked  up  a  crowbar  and 
pretended  to  be  taking  up  a  piece  of 
flooring. 

"I  thought  I'd  just  see  how  things 
were  going,"  the  judge's  glance 
darted  from  Len  to  Budge.  "It  seems 
as  though  you'll  soon  be  through 
here.  Everything  all  right,  Len?" 

Len  guided  Judge  Rand  down  the 
front  steps.  He  knew  by  the  hostile 
expression  on  Budge's  face  that  all 
the  good  had  been  undone. 

"Everything's  fine,  Judge.  Budge 
has  been  a  greater  help  than  I  had 
ever  hoped  for.  We're  getting  along 
well  together." 

He  accompanied  the  judge  to  his 
car  and  explained  that  he  would 
soon  be  working  on  the  new  house. 

"What  was  that?" 


The  judge  turned  his  face  towards 
the  house  again. 

"Oh,  Budge  probably  stumbled 
into  something.  He's  at  the  clumsy 
stage,  you  know." 

Len  watched  the  judge  drive 
away,  and  then  ran  back  up  the 
steps. 

Budge  was  standing  by  the  wreck- 
age of  the  mirror,  the  crowbar  still 
in  his  hand.  His  voice  was  high- 
pitched  and  wavering  as  he  faced 
Len. 

"What  did  he  have  to  come  snoop- 
ing around  for?  I  thought  you  were 
the  one  who  was  responsible  for  me. 
I  busted  the  mirror,  you  can  tell  the 
judge  that,  and  he  can  send  me  to 
the  industrial  farm  forever." 

Len  watched  him  stumble  down 
the  steps  and  head  blindly  for  home, 
his  big  frame  convulsed  with  dry 
sobs  .  .  . 

It  was  quiet  in  the  kitchen  the  next 
morning,  Mary  walking  around  al- 
most on  tiptoe  as  she  put  the  bread 
in  the  toaster  and  poured  the  coffee. 

Len  nibbled  on  a  piece  of  bacon 
and  then  pushed  his  chair  back  in 
disgust. 

"I  guess  I'm  not  very  good  com- 
pany this  morning,  Mary,  but  I'd 
been  so  sure  about  Budge.  I  think 
111  go  over  to  the  new  place  and 
start  working  on  the  outside  framing. 
It'll  take  my  mind  off  things  a  little. 
But  first,  111  have  to  get  in  touch 
with  Judge  Rand,  and  tell  him  things 
haven't  worked  out." 

There  was  a  knock  at  the  back 
door.  As  Mary  opened  it,  Len  saw 
Budge  standing  there.  He  was  trying 
to  cling  to  the  remnants  of  defiance, 
but  there  was  pleading  in  his  voice 
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as  he  looked  from  Mary  to  Len,  and 
held  out  his  hand. 

"I  didn't  bust  that  mirror  on  pur- 
pose, Mr.  Davis.  I  guess  the  judge 
had  a  right  to  check  up  on  me,  but 
I  got  so  mad  I  just  swung  with  that 
crowbar.  I  forgot  the  mirror  was 
leaning  against  the  wall.  I  know  how 
much  you  liked  it,  Mrs.  Davis,  so  I 
brought  you  the  money  I  had  saved 
up  to  buy  another."  He  held  out  a 
fistful  of  crumpled  bills. 

Mary  flushed  as  she  accepted  the 
offering,  and  then  seizing  Budge  by 
the  hand  she  drew  him  inside. 

"Len  is  just  finishing  his  breakfast, 
Budge.  How  about  something  your- 
self? I'll  put  some  bacon  on.  You  sit 
right  here." 

Len  looked  at  Budge  across  the 
table.  Budge  leaned  forward. 

"I  don't  suppose  you'd  still  like  me 
to  help  you,  Mr.  Davis.  I  was  really 
getting  a  kick  out  of  tearing  the  old 
place  apart.  You  can  even  preach  at 
me  if  you  want  to!" 

Len  smiled.  Suddenly  the  world 
had  become  a  wonderful  place. 

"Just  for  a  change  of  pace  I 
thought  I'd  go  over  to  the  new  place 
today,  Budge.  The  cellar  is  in  and  I 
thought  I'd  cut  some  of  the  framing 
out  of  the  old  wood  we  brought  over. 
How  about  giving  me  a  hand?" 

They  worked  until  noon.  As  they 
shared  the  delicious  lunch,  Len  mar- 
veled at  the  philosophical  way  Mary 
had  accepted  the  fate  of  her  mirror, 
taken  Budge's  money  graciously  so 
that  he  would  feel  he  had  made 
amends,  and  then  packed  a  meal 
enough  for  ten  men. 

As  he  bit  into  a  ham  sandwich, 
Budge  squinted  against  the  sun  and 
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surveyed  what  they  had  accom- 
plished. Already  one  of  the  walls  was 
outlined,  and  despite  his  interest  in 
the  lunch,  Budge  was  anxious  to  get 
going. 

Len  had  been  surprised  at  his  apti- 
tude with  the  power  saw  and  ham- 
mer, and  made  no  secret  of  it. 

"You'll  be  a  first-class  carpenter  be- 
fore we  get  through  here,  Budge,"  he 
said,  munching  on  a  date  square. 

Budge  grinned  with  pleasure. 

"You  know  what?"  he  asked,  gulp- 
ing milk  with  gusto,  "I  thought 
wrecking  things  was  fun,  but  build- 
ing a  house  has  got  it  beaten  a  mile." 
k  Len  had  a  feeling  that  Budge  was 
on  the  verge  of  a  great  discovery. 

"How  do  you  figure  that  out, 
Budge?" 

"Well,  it's  like  this,"  explained 
Budge  patiently,  "any  idiot  can 
smash  things,  but  a  guy  has  to  have 
real  brains  to  build  something!" 


visit  us  during 


National 

Salvation  Army 

Week 

MAY  22-29, 1966 


Congratulations  to  the  Salvation 
Army  which  is  marching  into  its  sec- 
ond century  of  service.  This  fine  or- 
ganization operates  a  network  of  up- 
to-date  institutions  serving  the  needy 
of  all  races  and  creeds. 


MEN  AND  WOMEN  OF  WAR 

Man  takes  to  war  his  flesh  and  blood 

and  bone — 
He  leaves  his  heart  within  a  woman's 

hand. 
Her  body  stays  at  home  the  while  her 

heart 
Goes    with    him    to    each    dangerous 

battle  zone. 

— Enola  Chamberlin 

THOUGHT 
by  Booker  T.  Jackson 

There   is   no   such   thing   as   a   little 

prayer; 
All  prayers  are  big  in  the  eyes  of  the 

Lord. 


Resolutions  Against  the  Ku  Klux 
Klan 

Several  Protestant  church  organi- 
zations, meeting  recently  in  different 
North  Carolina  localities,  passed 
resolutions  condemning  the  Ku  Klux 
Klan  movement.  They  stated  that 
the  Klan  as  "a  group  characterized 
by  bigotry,  prejudice,  intolerance, 
and  ill-will"  was  to  be  repudiated. 

Efforts  to  Eliminate  Racial  Prejudice 
The  NCC  reports  "an  Eastern- 
based  civil  rights  committee  will  ask 
the  United  States  to  spend  an  addi- 
tional $208  billion  over  the  next  five 
years  to  eliminate  poverty  and  racial 
discrimination  in  the  nation's  large 
cities." 

PHOTO  CREDITS 

Pages  5,  U.S.  Army;  page  11,  Great 
Commission  Films;  page  12,  Colleen 
Townsend  Evans;  page  13,  International 
News  Photos;  page  14,  National  Broad- 
casting Company;  pages  56,  57,  60,  61, 
U.S.  Army,  U.S.  Air  Force,  U.S.  Navy. 
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They  Tripped  on  Their  Tongues 


By  Frank  L.  Remington 


UPON  attending  his  first  reception 
at  the  White  House,  a  newly 
elected  congressman  grew  more 
nervous  by  the  moment.  Finally  he 
found  himself  obliged  to  converse 
with  the  First  Lady.  In  a  hopeless 
effort  to  appear  poised,  he  blurted: 
"I've  always  admired  the  White 
House  so  much.  Who  was  the  arti- 
choke who  designed  it?" 

Thomas  Fuller  once  declared: 
"Birds  are  entangled  by  their  feet 
and  men  by  their  tongues."  Doubt- 
less Mr.  Fuller's  sage  observation 
has  been  amply  verified  in  your  own 
life.  But  you  needn't  feel  badly  about 
it,  for  most  evervone  occasionally 
trips  over  his  tongue,  has  brief 
mental  lapses,  and  puts  his  foot  in 
his  mouth.  Of  course,  stumbling  into 
such  a  blooper  might  be  highly  em- 
barrassing for  you — but  more  fun 
than  a  barrel  of  laughing  gas  for 
everyone  else.  Perhaps  a  brief  look 
at  some  of  the  booboos  pulled  by 
others  will  help  relieve  your  mortifi- 
cation the  next  time  you  become  en- 
tangled by  your  tongue. 


Doubtless  the  most  comical  fluffs 
are  metatheses — that  is  the  transpo- 
sition of  letters,  sounds  or  syllables. 
English  cleric  William  Archibald 
Spooner  frequently  fell  into  this  type 
of  error.  He  turned  conquering  kings 
into  "kinguering  congs."  Rev.  Wil- 
liam A.  Spooner  taught  history  at 
New  College,  Oxford,  and  once  com- 
plained that  some  students  too  often 
"hissed  my  mystery  lecture."  At  the 
college  chapel  one  day  he  told  a 
startled  lady:  "Mardon  me,  padam, 
but  you  are  occupewing  my  pie." 
Little  wonder  that  inadvertent  and 
ludicrous  metatheses  now  are  dubbed 
spoonerisms. 

Spoonerisms  crop  up  frequently  in 
the  pronouncements  of  everyone 
from  actors  and  announcers  to  mas- 
ters of  ceremonies  and  politicians. 
An  actor  reaching  for  a  bell  pull  an- 
nounced that  he  would  "give  the 
bull  a  pill."  Anyone  pulling  such  a 
fluff  should  continue  on  as  though 
nothing  had  happened,  for  trying  to 
correct  the  slip  only  seems  to  com- 
pound it.  One  thespian,  for  instance, 
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was  giving  a  butler  directions  on 
how  to  set  the  table.  "Place  the 
sporks  and  foons,"  he  bumbled. 
Pausing,  he  tried  again:  The  porks 
and  sfoons.  .  .  ."  The  next  attempt 
brought:  "I  mean,  of  course,  the 
sforks  and  poons.  .  .  ."  He  never  did 
make  it. 

Announcers  giving  a  commercial 
often  make  verbal  bobbles.  "Our 
bulbs  give  you  less  and  less  light  for 
more  and  more  money,"  one  TV 
huckster  declared.  Realizing  his  flub, 
he  smiled  rather  sickly.  "Er  ...  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  I  think  it's  the  other 
way  around."  But  by  then  it  was  too 
late. 

One  of  Mel  Aliens  prize  slips 
was:  "It's  smipe-poking  time."  David 
Ross  once  recommended  a  new 
"mouse  wash."  In  proclaiming  the 
virtues  of  a  hay  fever  remedy,  a  Los 
Angeles  announcer  declared:  "Suf- 
ferers, there  is  hell  on  the  way  for 
you."  Attempting  to  correct  the 
goof,  he  said:  "There  is  help,  now 
that  the  snark  of  the  hay  fever  sea- 
son is  here."  He  meant  "start."  So 
he  finally  quit  trying  and  apologized. 
In  giving  a  plug  for  the  Navy,  an- 
other tongue-tripping  radioman  ad- 
vised: "See  your  U.S.  Nasal  Reserve 
recruiter." 

Despite  careful  preparation,  video 
and  radio  performers  and  announcers 
can't  seem  to  cure  themselves  of 
"spoonerismitis."  A  newscaster  ad- 
vised viewers  to  keep  tuned  to  his 
channel  for  the  commentary  of  "a 
newted  nose  analyst."  An  on-the-spot 
radio  reporter  blithely  told  his  audi- 
ence: "You  will  know  the  King  and 
Queen  have  arrived  when  you  hear 
the  twenty-one-sun  galloot."  A  com- 
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mentator  who  wanted  to  say  that 
blue-chip  stock  had  fallen  came  out 
with  "blue-chop  sticks." 

ONE  orator  asked  his  listeners  to 
"help  stamp  out  crime  and  im- 
mortality." Of  course,  he  meant  "im- 
morality." Sterling  North  once  said 
good  night  to  his  listeners:  "This 
is  Sterling  Night,  saying  good 
north.  .  .  ."  Fred  Hoey  began  his 
program  with:  "Good  afternoon, 
Fred  Hoey.  This  is  everybody  speak- 
ing." And  Andre  Baruch  once 
greeted  his  listeners:  "Good  ladies, 
evening  and  gentlemen  of  the  audio 
radiance." 

Occasionally  an  announcer  pulls  a 
real  lulu  without  ever  realizing  it — 
and  through  no  slip  of  his  own.  It 
happened  to  one  sportscaster  a  while 
back  when  he  was  giving  a  blow-by- 
blow  description  of  a  boxing  match. 
About  the  middle  of  the  bout  his 
station  cut  him  off  suddenly  to  an- 
nounce the  death  of  the  mayor — then 
cut  him  back  in.  Knowing  nothing 
of  the  interruption,  he  continued: 
"That  sounded  like  quite  a  blow,  but 
it  doesn't  mean  a  thing,  really.  No 
damage  done  at  all." 

Some  years  back  Ben  Grauer  was 
victimized  in  a  rhubarb  of  this  type. 
The  Pope  was  to  broadcast  from  the 
Vatican  one  Sunday  morning  and  the 
talk  would  be  relayed  to  the  United 
States  via  the  most  powerful  station 
at  Geneva,  Switzerland.  The  hapless 
Mr.  Grauer  announced  the  event  and 
ended  with:  "We  take  you  now  to 
Vatican  City.  The  next  voice  you 
hear  will  be  that  of  His  Holiness, 
Pope  Pius." 

But  the  next  voice  to  come  over 


the  airways  was  singing.  "I'll  be  glad 
when  you're  dead,  you  rascal  you." 
Somehow  Geneva  had  fouled  up  on 
the  timing  and  was  testing  with  a 
Cab  Calloway  record. 

Recently  a  master  of  ceremonies 
in  Oregon  was  about  to  introduce  the 
guest  speaker,  the  dean  of  a  Cali- 
fornia college,  when  the  microphone 
went  on  the  fritz.  He  adjusted  some- 
thing, then  announced:  "Please  for- 
give us.  There's  a  screw  loose  in  the 
speaker."  The  double  meaning  of  his 
innocent  remark  just  about  fractured 
everyone — including  the  dean. 

Many  politicians  apparently  have 
a  penchant  for  spoonerisms,  and 
Congressman  Joseph  W.  Martin  of 
Massachusetts  stands  in  the  front 
ranks  of  such  bumblers.  One  day 
when  he  was  Speaker  of  the  House, 
Mr.  Martin  recognized  the  late  Sam 
Rayburn:  "The  Chair  recognizes  the 
gentlemen  from  Rayburn,  Mr. 
Texas."  The  late  Senator  Kenneth 
Wherry  also  fumbled  occasionally. 
He  once  referred  to  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff  as  the  "Chief  Joints  of  Stiff/' 
But  Senator  Ernest  McFarland 
muffed  it  even  worse  with  "the  Joint 
Thiefs  of  Chaff." 

Politicians  also  suffer  from  mental 
lapses  that  result  in  embarrassing 
boners.  During  a  recent  presidential 
campaign,  one  White  House  aspirant 
addressed  a  group  of  feminine  voters. 
He  began  his  oration:  "Ladies  and 
gentlemen  of  the  League  of  Women 
Voters.  .  .  ."  Irrepressible  giggles 
floated  to  the  platform  before  the 
candidate  wised  up  to  the  fact  that 
there  are  no  gentlemen  in  the  League 
of  Women  Voters. 

No  one  campaigned  more  vigor- 


ously for  his  party's  presidential 
nomination  than  the  late  Senator 
Estes  Kefauver.  Stumping  Nebraska 
in  1952,  he  began  to  feel  the  effects 
of  the  rigorous  routine.  He  opened 
his  talk  to  a  group  of  Cornhuskers 
with:  "I'm  glad  to  be  in  New  Hamp- 
shire." 

In  the  1962  California  election, 
Richard  M.  Nixon  ran  for  governor 
against  Pat  Brown,  the  incumbent. 
Toward  the  end  of  the  campaign, 
Mr.  Nixon's  mind  obviously  lapsed 
back  to  1960,  when  he  ran  unsuc- 
cessfully for  the  presidency.  In  a 
state-wide  television  broadcast,  he 
declared:  "And  as  a  candidate  for 
Presi  ...  I  mean  GOVERNOR!  .  .  . 
of  the  United  Sta  ...  I  mean  CALI- 
FORNIA!" 

Governor  Brown,  too,  suffered  a 
mental  lapse  in  the  same  campaign. 
He  supported  Richard  Richards 
against  Thomas  Kuchel  for  United 
States  Senator.  In  a  last  minute  radio 
speech,  the  governor  cried:  "And  I 
want  all  of  you  to  go  out  and  vote 
for  Tommy  Kuchel ...  I  mean  DICK 
RICHARDS." 

Thomas  Dewey  gave  himself  a 
political  hotfoot  more  than  once  in 
the  presidential  sweepstakes  of  1948. 
At  Greely,  Colorado,  the  Republican 
hopeful  talked  to  a  crowd  gathered 
around  an  outside  platform.  Every 
few  moments  a  low-flying  plane 
buzzed  over  the  throng  and  a  sten- 
torian voice  boomed  over  a  loud- 
speaker: "Vote  for  Hamil!  Vote  for 
Hamil!" 

Miffed  by  this  constant  disturb- 
ance, Mr.  Dewey  rashly  remarked: 
"That  fellow  Hamil  is  no  friend  of 
mine."  A  temporary  lapse  obviously 
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made  him  forget  that  David  Hamil, 
Republican  candidate  for  governor 
of  Colorado,  was  sitting  behind  him 
on  the  speaker's  platform. 

Politicians,  however,  don't  have  a 
monopoly  on  such  mental  lapses.  A 
while  back  a  famous  baseball  player 
appeared  on  a  radio  program  spon- 
sored by  Huskies  breakfast  cereal. 
The  ball  and  bat  expert  was  confi- 
dently at  ease  right  up  to  the  crucial 
question:  "What  is  your  favorite 
breakfast,  taken  with  cream,  sugar, 
and  some  sort  of  fruit?" 

The  ballplayer  didn't  hesitate  a 
moment.  "Why  I  always  start  the  day 
with  a  great  big  bowl  of  Wheaties" 
he  blooped. 

BESIDES  spoonerisms  and  mental 
lapses,  there's  a  third  type  of 
verbal  gaffe — and  it  may  well  be  the 
most  common  of  all.  Speaking  before 
England's  Dental  Council  several 
years  ago,  Prince  Philip  coined  the 
word  "dentopedalogy."  He  defined  it 
as  "The  science  of  opening  your 
mouth  and  putting  your  foot  in  it." 
The  Prince  declared  that  he  had 
been  practicing  the  science  for  years 
— and  so  have  most  of  us. 

In  the  foot-in-mouth  booboo,  a 
person's  unthinking  words  usually 
come  back  to  haunt  him  for  years. 
Not  infrequently  an  athletic  coach 
miscues  and  later  wishes  his  tongue 
had  been  cut  off.  Even  the  great 
Knute  Rockne  practiced  dentoped- 
alogy,  at  least  on  one  occasion.  With 
one  game  remaining  on  the  1926 
schedule,  undefeated  Notre  Dame 
figured  on  easily  completing  the  sea- 
son with  an  unblemished  record — 
particularly  since  the  last  foe  was 


weak,  ineffectual  Carnegie  Tech. 
Confident  Mr.  Rockne  decided  to 
take  a  busman's  holiday  and  attend 
the  Army  and  Navy  game  at  Sol- 
dier's Field  in  Chicago. 

"My  assistants  will  be  able  to 
handle  the  Carnegie  Tech  game,"  he 
told  reporters. 

Carnegie  Tech's  coach  used  the 
circumstance  to  inspire  his  gridders. 
"Knute  Rockne  considers  us  such  a 
pushover  that  he  didn't  even  bother 
to  come,"  he  told  his  team.  "How 
about  it,  boys?  Are  we  going  to  take 
that?" 

The  animated  Tech  team  didn't 
take  it.  Playing  considerably  over 
their  heads,  they  lashed  out  to  score 
again  and  again  on  the  flabbergasted 
Irish  and  finally  whipped  them  by  19 
to  0.  Knute  Rockne  never  again  pub- 
licly sold  an  opposing  team  short. 

Campaign  oratory  spawns  many 
foot-in-mouth  booboos.  Without 
doubt  Wendell  Willkie  forfeited 
countless  feminine  voters  in  one 
speech  during  his  drive  for  the  White 
House.  If  elected,  he  said,  he'd  pick 
his  Secretary  of  Labor  "directly  from 
the  ranks  of  organized  labor."  Then 
he  added  this  bit  of  dentopedalogy: 
"And  it  won't  be  a  woman,  either." 
His  words,  of  course,  were  an  un- 
thinking dig  at  Frances  Perkins, 
FDR's  Secretary  of  Labor,  and 
doubtless  affronted  every  woman  in 
the  country. 

Thomas  Dewey,  too,  seemed  to 
have  a  flare  for  putting  his  foot  in 
his  mouth.  In  Illinois  during  the  1948 
White  House  race,  he  spoke  from 
the  rear  platform  of  his  "Victory  Spe- 
cial" campaign  train.  Without  warn- 
ing, the  train  suddenly  began  back- 
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ing  up  into  the  crowd.  Fortunately, 
it  stopped  before  anyone  was  injured, 
and  Governor  Dewey  continued  his 
talk  without  mentioning  the  inci- 
dent. 

A  few  minutes  later,  though,  the 
train  once  again  began  backing  into 
the  crowd.  No  one  can  blame 
Dewey's  anger,  but  he  could  well 
have  omitted  his  intemperate  out- 
burst: "Well,"  he  exploded,  "that's 
the  first  lunatic  I've  had  for  an  engi- 
neer. He  probably  should  be  shot  at 
sunrise."  This  dentopedalogy  might 
well  have  lost  the  election,  though 
there  is  no  way  to  assess  how  many 
railroad  workers  he  may  have  alien- 
ated by  the  outburst.  However,  a 
change  of  only  30,000  votes  in  Illi- 
nois, Ohio,  and  California  would 
have  retired  President  Truman  and 
landed  Thomas  Dewey  in  the  White 
House. 

Hard  as  you  may  try  to  avoid  it, 
there's  just  no  escaping  tripping  over 
your     tongue     with     spoonerisms, 


mental  lapses,  and  putting  your  foot 
in  your  mouth.  Even  though  such 
gaffes  may  be  embarrassing,  you'll 
inevitably  commit  them  on  occasion. 
Entangling  yourself  with  your  tongue 
is  part  of  living — and  it  affords  a  few 
chuckles  for  your  friends  and  asso- 
ciates. In  turn,  you'll  have  your 
chance  to  laugh  when  they  fluff. 

It  is  hoped,  however,  that  no  one 
becomes  as  entangled  by  their 
tongues  as  the  principals  in  a  court 
case.  Though  it  may  be  apocryphal, 
the  story  goes  like  this: 

Attorney:  "How  far  is  it  between 
these  two  towns?" 

Judge:  "You  mean  as  the  cry 
flows." 

Witness:  "About  six  miles  as  the 
flow  cries." 

Attorney:  "No,  no,  Your  Honor. 
He  means  as  the  clow  fries." 

Witness:  "That's  not  it.  It's  as  the 
fry  clows." 

Judge:  "I  decourt  this  clare  ad- 
journed." ■  ■ 


"Why  don't  you  go  over  and  try  to  get  our 
garden  hose  back  from  our  neighbor?  A  little 
tug-of-war  would  do  you  good." 
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The  Great  Galilean  Ministry 
in  Its  Final  Stage 

By  Lawrence  P.  Fitzgerald 
Fifth  chapter  in  the  study  of  the  Gospel  of  Mark 


GALILEE  has  left  her  imprint  indelibly  upon  history  not  because 
of  her  geography  nor  her  population  nor  her  government  nor  any 
mighty  works;  but  because  "of  the  light  of  One  who  came  .  .  .  Savior 
of  the  world  to  be."  There  in  Galilee  in  the  first  century  God  came 
down  into  time.  lesus  walked  her  roads  and  proclaimed  the  Good 
News  to  her  people — and  through  them  to  all  mankind. 

But  by  and  by,  Jesus'  mission  in  Galilee  came  down  to  its  final 
stage.  We  have  the  record  of  this  in  Mark  6:1 — 7:23.  Let  us  take  a 
look  at  this  section. 

Rejected  at  Nazareth 

Mark  6  begins  in  this  manner:  "He  went  away  from  there  and  came 
to  his  own  country;  and  his  disciples  followed  him."  There  refers  back 
to  the  home  town  of  Jairus.  His  own  country  means  Nazareth  and  its 
environs  where  Jesus  was  brought  up.  The  twelve  disciples,  his  close 
friends,  who  had  been  with  him  all  along  the  way  went  with  him  now 
to  Nazareth.  As  a  part  of  their  training,  they  were  to  experience  with 
him  the  rejection  at  Nazareth  with  all  its  heartaches  and  disappoint- 
ments. 

In  Nazareth,  Jesus  went  into  the  synagogue  on  the  sabbath  day  and 
taught,  as  was  his  custom.  He  was  not  an  official  rabbi,  had  only  a 
rudimentary  education,  but  whenever  he  taught,  people  recognized 
the  sincerity  of  his  message;  and  they  knew  they  were  sitting  under 
an  incomparable  teacher! 
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Indeed  they  were  surprised — his  fellow  townsmen  in  Nazareth — so 
they  asked:  "Where  did  this  man  get  all  this?  What  is  this  wisdom 
given  to  him?"  Then,  they  went  on:  "Is  not  this  the  carpenter,  the  son 
of  Mary?"  Joseph  is  not  mentioned;  perhaps  he  had  died  already.  But 
Mark  does  mention  four  brothers — James,  Joses,  Judas,  and  Simon. 
Jesus  also  had  more  than  one  sister  for  Mark  uses  the  word  "sisters," 
even  though  he  does  not  give  their  names. 

Jesus  had  several  counts  against  himself  in  his  hometown.  There 
was  the  natural  tendency  to  question  the  ability  of  your  neighbors. 
"A  prophet  is  not  without  honor,  except  in  his  own  country.  .  .  ."  And, 
he  was  a  carpenter,  a  working  man.  Could  the  Messiah  come  from  so 
humble  a  family?  So  they  took  offense  at  him;  they  felt  he  claimed  too 
much  when  he  compared  himself  to  a  prophet.  Yet  a  few  people  did 
believe;  and  a  few  sick  people  were  healed. 

After  all,  the  term  carpenter  fits  him  well,  not  only  because  of  his 
ability  in  wood  but  because  of  its  symbol.  A  carpenter  makes  things. 
God  s  son  was  God's  helper  in  the  making  of  the  world,  in  the  creation, 
and  in  the  making  of  human  beings.  A  carpenter  also  mends  things. 
And  Jesus  came  to  mend  broken  lives. 

Results  in  Jesus'  hometown  were  disappointing.  He  could  do  no 
mighty  work  there  because  of  their  unbelief.  It  is  still  true  that  we 
limit  God's  power  because  of  our  lack  of  faith. 

Sending  Forth  of  the  Twelve 

Jesus  desired  to  multiply  his  ministry  and  he  knew  he  could  best 
do  this  through  his  disciples.  This  is  God's  plan — to  use  people  to 
proclaim  his  message.  So  the  twelve  whom  he  had  called  already 
(Mark  3:13-19),  he  sent  forth;  but  before  they  went  out,  he  gave 
them  instructions  (Mark  6:7-13): 

1.  Travel  two-by-two.  This  would  give  companionship  and  enable 
one  disciple  to  encourage  another  when  the  going  got  rough. 

2.  Travel  light.  A  staff  could  be  taken  for  it  was  needed  for  climb- 
ing and  for  protection.  But  they  were  to  take  no  bag  (almost  every- 
body carried  a  bag);  no  money  in  their  belts.  Sandals  to  protect  their 
feet  in  walking  could  be  taken;  but  no  extra  clothes — only  one  tunic. 

3.  Treat  the  diseased.  They  were  to  deal  with  demon-possession, 
cast  out  unclean  spirits,  anoint  sick  persons  with  oil,  one  of  the  heal- 
ing medicines  of  that  day. 

4.  Finally,  they  were  to  take  a  message — a  message  of  repentance, 
faith,  redemption.  "Repent  .  .  .  enter  the  kingdom  of  God." 
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Death  of  John  the  Baptist 

John  was  a  rugged  man,  a  child  of  the  desert,  and  a  brave  man  who 
did  not  hesitate  to  step  on  toes.  He  spoke  out  bravely  against  Herod 
Antipas,  one  of  the  sons  of  Herod  the  Great  who  was  tetrarch  of 
Galilee  and  Perea  (from  4  B.C.  to  a.d.  39),  for  Antipas  has  taken  his 
brother  Philip's  wife,  Herodias.  Philip  was  tetrarch  of  Iturea  and 
Trachonitis.  According  to  the  law  (Lev.  18:16;  20:21),  Antipas  had  no 
right  to  have  her. 

An  oriental  despot  had  in  his  hands  the  power  of  life  and  death 
and  indeed  it  did  take  courage  for  John  to  chastise  Antipas.  But  he 
incurred  even  more  the  wrath  of  Herodias.  And  the  wicked  woman 
watched  for  a  chance  to  get  revenge. 

That  opportunity  came  when  Antipas  was  giving  a  birthday  party 
for  himself  to  which  he  had  invited  his  entourage  and  the  leading  men 
of  Galilee.  As  reprehensible  as  it  was,  Herodias  sent  her  own  daughter, 
Salome,  into  the  banquet  hall  to  dance  what  must  have  been  a  pas- 
sionate dance  in  light  of  the  results.  Antipas  called  Salome  to  him  and 
promised  her  whatever  she  might  want — "even  half  of  my  kingdom." 
And  the  brazen  girl,  advised  by  her  mother,  asked:  "I  want  you  to 
give  me  at  once  the  head  of  John  the  Baptist  on  a  platter." 

So  John  was  beheaded,  a  man  of  truth  who  lived  and  died  for 
truth.  Antipas  found  out  that  the  ghosts  of  our  former  sins  come  back 
to  haunt  us.  One  day  he  and  some  of  his  courtiers  were  talking  about 
the  miraculous  works  of  Jesus  and  Antipas,  his  face  flushed,  his  con- 
science stinging  him,  said:  "I  know  who  that  man  is.  That  is  John  the 
Baptist  whom  I  beheaded;  he  has  been  raised  from  the  dead!" 

Feeding  of  the  5,000 

The  apostles  returned  to  Jesus  and  reported  on  their  mission.  These 
were  busy  days.  The  sick,  the  distressed,  the  curious  pressed  in  on 
Jesus  and  the  Twelve  so  much  that  they  didn't  have  time  even  to  sit 
down  and  eat.  So  Jesus  urged  rest:  "Come  away  by  yourselves  to  a 
lonely  place,  and  rest  awhile"  (Mark  6:31).  So  they  went  away  in  a 
boat  across  the  lake  for  a  period  of  quiet.  But  the  crowd  watched 
them,  raced  ahead  around  the  top  of  the  lake;  and  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  it  was  at  that  spot  only  four  miles  across  the  lake  in  a  boat  and  ten 
miles  around  the  lake  by  foot,  the  crowd  got  there  first,  more  than 
5,000  people. 

Now  it  was  late  afternoon,  probably  about  six  o'clock,  and  the  dis- 
ciples got  worried.  Here  were  all  these  people,  tired  and  hungry,  so 
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what  should  be  done  to  feed  them?  Should  they  be  sent  into  the  vil- 
lages around  to  buy  food?  No,  said  Jesus:  "You  give  them  something 
to  eat."  To  them  this  seemed  impossible.  They  had  only  about  200 
denarii  (about  $34)  in  the  treasury;  how  could  they  feed  so  many 
people  with  so  little  money?  But  they  did  have  five  loaves  and  two 
fishes.  So  Jesus  took  this,  told  the  people  to  sit  down  on  the  green 
grass  (springtime?)  in  groups  of  hundreds  and  fifties,  blessed  it  and 
gave  it  to  the  disciples  who  in  turn  passed  it  to  the  people.  And  lo, 
they  all  ate — and  were  satisfied.  A  miracle  had  happened! 

From  this  story  we  learn:  1.  The  need  for  rest  and  recreation  (Mk. 
6:31);  2.  The  lost  multitudes  and  the  shepherd  (Mk.  6:34);  3.  Jesus 
—the  bread  of  life  (Mk.  6:42). 

Walking  on  the  Water 

At  this  point  in  his  life,  Jesus  was  immensely  popular;  and  there 
were  some  who  wanted  to  make  him  king.  So  faced  with  this  tempta- 
tion, Jesus  felt  the  need  to  send  the  disciples  away  in  the  boat  while 
he  climbed  the  hills  to  pray  alone.  In  the  evening  and  from  the  land 
Jesus  saw  the  disciples  having  difficulty  with  the  boat  for  the  winds 
blew  severely.  This  kept  up  and  finally  on  the  fourth  hour  of  the  night 
(between  3:00  and  6:00  a.m.,  Roman  time.  The  Jews  had  only  three 
watches),  Jesus  came  to  the  disciples  walking  on  the  water. 

The  disciples  were  terrified;  unable  to  believe  their  eyes,  they 
thought  they  saw  a  ghost.  But  it  was  Jesus  and  he  spoke  to  their 
troubled  hearts:  "Take  heart,  it  is  I;  have  no  fear." 

Today  the  storms  of  life  are  many;  and  the  living  Christ  says:  "It 
is  I;  be  not  afraid."  Someone  has  put  it  this  way:  "Thank  God,  there 
is  still  someone  who  can  walk  on  the  water!" 

Landing  at  Gennesaret 

Jesus  and  the  disciples  in  the  boat  rowed  across  the  sea  and  moored 
once  again  along  the  western  shore,  near  Gennesaret.  Now  Gennesaret 
was  a  fertile  plain  three  miles  long  and  one  mile  wide,  thickly  pop- 
ulated with  many  villages.  The  news  of  the  Master's  arrival  traveled 
fast;  and  in  each  village,  the  people  brought  their  sick  and  laid  them 
down  in  the  marketplace  and  besought  Jesus'  healing. 

You  see,  it  was  a  world  without  hospitals  and  medicines  and  nurses 
and  the  people  were  brought  into  the  marketplace  for  healing.  Of 
course,  there  are  many  places  in  the  world  today  where  health  condi- 
tions are  still  primitive.  But  the  Great  Physician  has  sent  us  on  a  mis- 
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sion  to  help  heal  humanity's  hurt — to  provide  more  doctors,  more 
nurses,  more  medicine,  more  hospitals.  The  healing  Christ  comes  alive 
today  in  his  disciples. 

The  Tradition  of  the  Elders 

In  Mark  7:1-23,  Mark  records  a  significant  controversy  between 
Jesus  and  the  scribes  and  Pharisees  from  Jerusalem.  The  controversy 
revolved  around  two  points:  inward  purity  and  honesty  in  religion. 

1.  Majoring  on  minors.  The  Pharisees  and  scribes  wanted  to  know: 
"Why  do  your  disciples  not  live  according  to  the  tradition  of  the 
elders,  but  eat  with  hands  defiled?,,  In  the  interpretations  of  the  law, 
there  had  grown  up  thousands  of  little  rules  governing  life  that  had 
become  as  important — and  sometimes  more  important — than  the  orig- 
inal commandments  of  God.  As  Hal  Luccock  puts  it — it  is  as  if  "Be 
sure  to  scrub  the  dishes"  was  more  important  than  "Worship  the  Lord 
in  the  beauty  of  holiness"  (Ps.  29:2). 

Actually,  they  were  majoring  on  minors.  A  Pharisee  out  on  the 
street  would  rub  elbows  with  a  sinner  or  a  Gentile  and  thus  he  would 
become  defiled  ceremonially.  He  would  then  have  to  go  through  ritual 
washings  to  make  himself  clean  before  he  ate  or  worshiped. 

And  sometimes  a  clever  fellow  would  actually  use  the  tradition 
to  circumvent  the  law  and  thwart  the  doing  of  his  duty.  Suppose,  for 
instance,  his  father  and  mother  were  in  desperate  need — say  for 
$25.  He  could  pronounce  "corban"  on  that  money  (consecrate  it  to 
God)  and  he  could  never  give  it  to  his  parents.  However,  he  could 
keep  it;  he  didn't  actually  have  to  turn  it  over  to  the  temple. 

2.  Reality  in  Religion.  Jesus  met  the  issue  of  ceremonial  defilement 
head-on.  Isaiah  talked  about  you  hypocrites,  he  said,  for  he  declared, 
"This  people  honors  me  with  their  lips,  but  their  heart  is  far  from 
me."  Your  pious  ceremonies  are  not  enough.  You  need  a  cleansed 
heart.  Deep  down  in  your  hearts  evil  lurks.  Someone  speaks  of  "the 
terrible  chemistry  of  the  evil  heart." 

From  that  evil  heart  come  evil  thoughts,  fornication,  wickedness, 
deceit,  licentiousness.  It  is  not  unwashed  hands  that  defile  a  man 
but  his  evil  heart.  So — get  right  at  the  center.  Seek  God's  cleansing  of 
your  impure  heart.  As  has  been  said,  "It  is  not  reformation  we  need 
but  regeneration."  Profession  is  not  enough.  You  may  be  outwardly 
pious  but  until  you  have  been  cleansed,  until  you  have  become  honest 
with  God  and  others,  until  you  have  let  God  remake  you,  you  are  slid- 
ing down  hill.  ■  fl 
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7<4e  WaSuOnf  Code. 


By  Robert  W.  Alexander 


Remembered  signals  in  a  phone  call  causes  Helen  to  be  concerned 
for  the  safety  of  her  friends 


HELEN  was  surprised  when  her 
husband  asked  for  a  casserole 
dish  supper  that  night.  She  listened 
to  him  talking  on  the  phone  as  she 
set  the  steaming  dish  on  the  table. 
He  was  casually  stretched  out  with 
his  long  legs  straight. 

"Sure,  Bill,"  he  said,  "we're  just 
sitting  down  to  eat.  I'll  dash  over 
after  a  bit.  Right!" 

He  hung  up  the  phone  carelessly 
and  then  saw  her  standing  by  the 
table  with  a  disapproving  pout.  He 
covered  a  sudden  guilt  by  pretend- 
ing an  unusual  interest  in  the  dinner 
now  waiting  on  the  table.  He  jumped 
up  and  swung  the  chair  back  easily. 
"I  won't  be  gone  long,"  he  explained 
as  he  sat  down.  He  didn't  meet  her 
eyes. 

"Howard!  Not  another  night?" 

Howard  shrugged.  She  always 
called  him  Howard  when  provoked 
or   puzzled.   "Honey,"  he  placated 


and  used  his  disarming  smile.  "Bill 
just  said  he  wanted  me  to  come.  .  .  ." 

He  suddenly  cut  himself  off  as 
Helen's  eyes  widened  with  fear.  He 
knew  his  own  expression  had 
changed  as  the  import  of  what  he 
had  just  said  registered  with  both 
of  them. 

"Now,  hold  on,"  he  cautioned  her. 
"It  isn't  anything.  Bill  just  forgot. 
It  isn't  a  warning." 

Helen  remained  standing.  She 
gripped  the  back  of  the  chair. 
"Howie!  It  is!"  she  gasped.  "It's  the 
code!  What  did  he  say?" 

Howie  bit  at  his  lower  lip.  He 
thought  a  minute,  and  then  as 
though  he  were  talking  to  himself  he 
said,  "I  want  you  to  come — "  He 
suddenly  stood  up,  looking  at  her  as 
he  nodded.  "I  want  you  to  come  over 
tonight.  He  did  say  it.  Of  course, 
there  was  more.  I  want  you  to  come 
over  tonight  and  check  some  new 
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transistors."  Howie  glanced  at  the 
telephone.  "You  know,  we're  making 
a  toy — a  radio  controlled  model.  It's 
nothing  to  do  with  the  department." 
He  nodded  again  as  though  to  re- 
assure himself. 

Helen  had  never  felt  less  assured. 
Always,  there  was  the  threat  that 
something  like  this  could  happen. 
Howie  and  Bill  were  both  security 
agents  involved  in  activities  never 
discussed.  Electronics  was  just  a 
hobby  with  them.  Both  men  were 
graduate  law  students  who  had 
joined  the  Bureau.  They  had  ad- 
vanced rapidly  to  top  security  posi- 
tions. She  had  been  a  secretary  for 
the  F.B.I,  when  they  met.  Madge, 
too,  had  been  a  secretary  when  she 
married  Bill.  That  was  five  years  ago. 

The  four  of  them  had  had  a  close 
relationship  since  they  enjoyed  like 
interests.  They  had  invented  the 
code  for  use  among  themselves  years 
ago.  It  had  never  been  necessary  to 
use  it.  But  it  had  been  designed  to 
give  warning  should  any  one  of  them 
be  in  danger — in  case  communica- 
tion was  possible. 

Even  if  the  phone  were  tapped, 
or  if  one  made  a  call  under  duress, 
the  threatening  party  would  not  un- 
derstand. Bill  had  given  Howie  the 
code:  I  want  you  to  come.  It  could 
also  be,  I'd  like  you  to  come.  Any 
kind  of  invitation  was  the  warning, 
unless  followed  immediately  by: 
Can  you? 

"I'm  going  to  phone  Madge," 
Helen  suddenly  announced. 

"No!  Wait  a  minute,"  Howie 
stopped  her.  "If  it's  the  code,  either 
we're  in  danger,  or  they're  in 
trouble." 
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"Howie,  what  are  you  working 
on?" 

"Can't  tell  you.  Get  your  coat. 
Right  now!  We're  leaving." 

In  the  hallway  as  Helen  slipped  on 
her  coat,  Howie  pointed  towards  the 
stairs.  Ignoring  the  elevator,  he 
walked  her  down  the  flight  of  stairs 
to  the  fourth  floor. 

"You  know  anybody  on  this  floor?" 
he  asked. 

She  shook  her  head.  "No.  The 
Merrials  are  on  the  third.  Should  we 
go  there?  Doris — " 

HOWIE  hurried  her  down  the 
next  flight  of  stairs.  "Use  her 
phone.  Tell  her  ours  is  out  of  order. 
Call  Madge  and  invite  her  over — 
without  the,  can  you.  I'll  wait  at  the 
stairs." 

Helen  hesitated  as  she  saw  him 
feel  under  his  coat. 

"Howie!  You've  got  your  gun,"  she 
cried. 

"Honey,  make  the  call,"  he  said, 
not  denying  it.  He  gave  her  a  gentle 
push.  "Hurry." 

Helen  knocked  on  the  door.  Doris 
Merrial  was  delighted  to  see  her, 
but  quickly  sobered  when  she  saw 
Helen's  expression. 

"Come  in  .  .  .  Helen?"  she  said 
questioningly. 

Helen  avoided  an  explanation 
other  than  the  need  of  her  telephone 
and  that  Howie  was  waiting.  She 
dialed  the  number  and  Madge  an- 
swered after  the  first  ring.  Helen 
detected  that  her  "hello"  lacked  its 
usual  cheerful  overtone. 

Helen  hoped  it  was  her  own 
imagination.  "It's  me,  Madge,"  she 
said,    attempting   to    sound    casual. 


year  since  they 
signal.  Bill  and 
doing   all   office 


"Howie's  coming  over  to  help  Bill 
on  their  model.  Why  don't  you  come 
up  here?  I'm  tired  of  being  alone. 
We  could  watch  T.V." 

Helen  held  her  breath.  She  had 
not  cleared  the  invitation  by  asking, 
can  you?  She  tried  to  remember.  It 
must  have  been  a 
last  discussed  the 
Howie  were  now 
work;  at  least,  up  until  last  week. 
Last  week  some  secret  work  had 
taken  them  out  every  evening  until 
quite  late. 

"Helen,  I'm  glad  you  called," 
Madge  said.  She  sounded  a  little 
breathless  to  Helen,  as  though  she 
were  forcing  herself  to  be  calm.  "I'll 
have  to  stay  here.  I've  got  my  hair 
up. 

Helen  felt  her  heart  begin  a 
strange  thumping.  Madge  had  nat- 
urally curly  hair  only  her  hairdresser 
touched.  She  never  put  her  hair  up 
in  curlers.  Madge  was  trying  to  warn 
her! 

"Helen,"  Madge  continued.  "I 
wish  you'd  come  down  here.  Why 
don't  you  come  over?" 

Helen  squeezed  the  phone,  des- 
perately thinking  for  words.  She  was 
conscious  that  Doris  and  Mr.  Merrial 
were  now  both  in  the  living  room. 
They  were  both  dressed  to  go  out. 
They  were  just  waiting  for  her  to 
finish  using  their  phone. 

"Madge,  I  .  .  ."  Helen  mumbled 
into  the  mouthpiece.  "Not  tonight. 
I  didn't  expect  Howie  to  go  out  to- 
night. I  .  .  .  I'm  not  dressed."  Helen 
shuddered,  realizing  the  Merrials 
were  listening.  They  both  knew 
Madge  and  Bill — how  would  she  ex- 
plain the  lie? 
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"Ill  watch  television,"  Helen 
ended  lamely. 

"Helen,  come  over  here/'  Madge 
insisted  with  a  rush  of  words.  "We 
can  watch  it  in  color.  You  know  how 
you  like  color  T.V.  Don't  stay  home 
and  watch  black  and  white — by 
yourself.  Slip  something  on.  I  want 
you  to  come  over." 

Helen  realized  that  Madge  was 
frantically  repeating  the  code  warn- 
ing over  and  over  again.  It  could 
only  mean  one  thing:  Someone  was 
with  Madge  and  Bill  in  their  apart- 
ment. They  couldn't  talk. 

"Some  other  time,  Madge,"  Helen 
said.  She  hung  up  the  phone  before 
she  cried  out,  "I  understand!  I'll  get 
help!"  Helen  turned  to  face  the  Mer- 
rials,  but  a  knock  on  the  door  in- 


terrupted their  attention.  It  was 
Howie.  He  entered  the  apartment 
with  a  solemn  set  to  his  face  as  he 
looked  at  Mr.  Merrial. 

"Chuck,"  he  said.  "Do  you  mind 
if  Helen  and  I  stay  in  your  apart- 
ment awhile?" 

Chuck  Merrial  quickly  nodded 
consent.  He  knew  where  Howie 
worked.  "Make  yourselves  at  home. 
Doris  and  I  were  just  stepping  out." 

HELEN  watched  Doris  Merrial 
wave  a  timid  goodbye  as  her 
husband  hurried  her  out.  Helen 
jumped  to  her  feet.  "Madge  invited 
me  over,"  she  cried.  "Howie,  she 
asked  me  over  and  over!  She  couldn't 
explain.  Somebody  is  there  with 
them.  Call  the  Bureau." 
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"Helen,  listen  to  me.  Calm  down. 
You  don't  understand.  The  Bureau 
can't  be  called  into  this.  Bill  and  I 
have  worked  this  out."  He  checked 
his  watch.  "Twenty  to  eight."  He 
looked  up  and  saw  her  face.  "Don't 
worry  about  a  thing,"  he  said  with 
a  wink  of  encouragement.  "At  ex- 
actly eight,  we'll  go  back  to  our 
apartment." 

put,  why?" 

"Honey,  it's  taken  many  a  night 
to  set  this  up.  We've  got  a  surprise 
waiting.  When  I  don't  show  up  at 
their  second  floor  apartment,  you 
can  bet  they'll  come  up  to  our  place." 

Helen  nervously  clenched  her  fists. 
"Do  ...  do  you  want  me  to  stay 
here?" 

Howie  quickly  extracted  a  ciga- 
rette from  his  pack.  He  waggled  it 
in  warning.  "Definitely  not!  You're 
sticking  with  me — where  I  can 
watch  you." 

Helen  swallowed.  "All  right, 
Howard." 

They  arrived  in  front  of  their 
apartment  exactly  at  eight.  Howie 
cautiously  placed  his  ear  to  the  door 
and  listened.  It  was  quiet.  He  turned 
to  Helen  and  whispered.  "We  did 
turn  the  lights  out?" 

Helen  nodded. 

"Good,"  he  said  softly.  "They're 
still  out.  No  light  under  the  door. 
Now  listen.  There's  no  time  to  ex- 
plain. It  might  sound  crazy,  but 
timing  is  everything.  I  want  you  to 
enter  first.  And  when  you  go  in,  don't 
turn  on  the  lights.  Just  walk  in  and 
stand  there.  Don't  speak.  I'll  be  right 
behind  you.  Ready?" 

Before  Helen  could  think,  Howie 
opened  the  door.  He  guided  her  into 


the  dark  apartment.  Helen  suddenly 
stopped.  She  gasped  as  a  strange 
blue  light  filled  the  whole  corner  of 
the  room.  The  blue  turned  to  a  bril- 
liant red  and  then  changed  to  a  yel- 
low. 

Helen  stepped  back  to  grab 
Howie's  arm,  but  suddenly  she  was 
blinded  as  all  the  lights  in  the  room 
came  on. 

The  room  was  filled  with  people. 
It  took  Helen  a  moment  to  realize 
they  were  friends.  Bill  was  in  the 
corner  where  the  light  had  come 
from. 

"Happy  anniversary,  dear,"  Howie 
said  in  her  ear  as  he  wrapped  his 
arms  around  her.  She  had  nearly 
sagged  to  the  floor.  She  saw  Madge 
rush  up. 

"Look  what  Howie  made  you," 
she  laughed.  "A  color  set." 

Bill  stood  aside  so  Helen  could 
see.  He  had  been  adjusting  the  knobs 
to  give  off  the  eerie  colors.  She  saw 
Chuck  and  Doris,  Tom  and  Linda, 
and  others,  smiling  at  her.  The  table 
was  loaded  with  food.  Helen  caught 
her  breath. 

"Ill  kill  him,"  she  said. 

They  all  laughed.  "Oh,  don't  do 
that,"  Madge  implored.  "The  rush 
to  get  you  out,  while  they  carried  up 
the  set,  was  my  idea."  She  pulled 
Helen  away  from  Howie  to  whisper 
in  her  ear.  "None  of  the  others 
know,  but .  . .  Funny  thing  is,  Howie 
and  Bill  were  sure  you  had  forgotten 
our  warning  code." 

Helen  grinned  ruefully  back  at 
Howie  as  she  walked  to  see  her  pres- 
ent. She  then  whispered  to  Madge. 
"Believe  me,  I'll  never  forget  it." 

■  a 
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By  Edward  D.  Staples 


AMERICANS  believe  in  marriage 
in  spite  of  the  high  divorce  rate. 
More  people  get  married  in  America 
today  than  at  any  time  in  our  history. 
This  is  not  just  because  it  is  easier 
to  break  up  a  marriage  than  form- 
erly, but  because  most  Americans 
really  believe  that  it  is  good  for 
adults  to  be  married  and  that  there 
are  real  satisfactions  to  be  found  in 
this  relationship. 

More  and  more  people  are  getting 
married  and  four  out  of  five  people 
seem  to  find  it  a  satisfactory  rela- 
tionship. Younger,  more  immature 
marriages  may  be  the  result  of  the 
pressures  upon  youth  to  conform. 
Girls  are  often  fearful  of  not  getting 
a  husband,  but  this  alone  does  not 
account  for  the  high  marriage  rate 
in  the  United  States.  Nor  does  the 
fact  that  draft  boards  were  not  call- 
ing married  men  with  families  in 
1965  account  for  the  number  of  mar- 
riages  in   that   year.   It   may   have 


caused  a  few  who  were  planning 
upon  marriage  anyway  to  rush  along 
their  plans,  but  the  fact  is  that  the 
high  birthrate  of  the  late  1940s  has 
resulted  in  more  young  people  at  a 
marriageable  age  than  in  earlier 
years.  In  fact,  in  the  last  few  years, 
there  has  been  a  slight  decline  in  the 
number  of  marriages  but  the  birth- 
rate is  still  high.  Moreover,  in  mar- 
riage many  people  are  able  to  fulfill 
personal  needs  in  a  more  satisfactory 
way  than  if  they  remained  single. 
This  is  no  reason  for  rushing  off  to 
get  married,  for  if  care  is  taken  in 
the  selection  of  a  mate,  the  more 
satisfactorily  will  these  needs  be  met. 
Reasons  for  getting  married  have 
changed  with  the  change  in  culture 
in  American  life.  The  boy  who  lived 
on  a  farm  a  generation  ago  needed  a 
wife  to  help  with  his  work  and  to 
raise  a  large  family  to  assist  with  the 
work  of  the  farm.  Children  were  an 
economic  asset.  There  was  also  conv 
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panionship  in  living  and  working  to- 
gether. In  spite  of  this  fact,  men 
married  much  older  than  today.  So- 
ciety expected  a  husband  to  be  able 
to  support  his  wife  from  the  day 
they  were  married.  Today,  many 
couples  plan  to  have  two  incomes 
for  at  least  a  little  while  after  mar- 
riage. 

George  and  Vivian  were  married 
when  they  graduated  from  high 
school.  He  had  a  job  driving  a  milk 
truck  and  she  took  a  secretarial  posi- 
tion. They  added  up  their  incomes 
and  rented  a  nice  apartment,  fur- 
nished it  on  the  installment  plan  and 
everything  looked  rosy.  In  Septem- 
ber, Vivian  announced  they  were 
going  to  have  a  baby,  expecting 
George  to  be  thrilled.  He  had  been 
worried  about  finances  anyway  and 
now  this  meant  Vivian  would  stop 
work  in  a  few  months,  before  their 
furniture  was  paid  for.  He  did  not 
show  the  proper  enthusiasm.  As 
months  passed  they  accepted  the 
idea  of  parenthood  but  both  knew 
they  should  have  waited  a  year  or 
two.  Then  came  the  financial  pinch. 
Each  blamed  the  other  for  over- 
spending. Soon  they  felt  their  mar- 
riage was  going  on  the  rocks.  Fortu- 
nately the  minister  who  married  them 
had  continued  to  call  upon  them  and 
was  able  to  help  them  work  out  their 
budgets  and  repair  the  emotional 
damage. 

For  a  few,  the  romantic  idea  of 
that  marriage  is  an  assurance  of  hap- 
piness still  exists.  Movies  and  roman- 
tic stories  foster  this  idea  that  the 
goal  of  life  is  marriage,  and  that 
once  the  knot  is  tied  a  couple  will 
live  "happily  ever  after."  These  find 


disillusionment  in  marriage  for  no 
marriage  can  be  successful  if  people 
are  not  willing  to  work  at  it.  For 
many,  however,  marriage  is  a  way 
of  fulfilling  basic  human  needs. 

Physical  Needs 

It  is  not  difficult  to  recognize  phy- 
sical needs  and  to  fulfill  them.  When 
a  man  is  hungry  or  thirsty  he  eats 
or  drinks.  Society  understands  this 
need  and  accepts  it.  The  need  for 
rest  and  sleep  and  exercise  are 
clearly  recognized.  Studies  of  the 
need  for  a  balanced  diet  are  under- 
stood by  large  numbers  of  Ameri- 
cans, although  by  no  means  all  of 
them.  Great  importance  is  placed 
upon  the  teaching  of  the  laws  of 
physical  health,  through  the  public 
school,  the  press,  and  neighborhood 
clinics. 

It  is  not  as  easy  to  recognize  or 
accept  emotional  needs.  We  can  rec- 
ognize when  a  child  is  hungry,  but 
we  are  less  skilled  in  recognizing 
when  a  child  is  starved  for  affection. 
He  may  strike  out  seeking  the  affec- 
tional  satisfactions  but  we  do  not 
recognize  the  symptions.  In  mar- 
riage, many  of  the  emotional  needs 
may  be  met,  but  if  a  husband  or  wife 
is  concerned  only  about  his  own 
needs  and  not  the  needs  of  his  part- 
ner, hostility  may  result  instead  of 
any  real  satisfaction  of  needs. 

Man  Needs  Love 

Love  is  not  just  a  kind  of  whipped- 
cream  topping  for  marriage.  It  is  a 
basic  need  of  men  and  women,  as 
well  as  of  children.  If  love  is  ne- 
glected in  childhood,  the  adult  may 
have  difficulty  loving. 
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Love  is  necessary  in  adolescence 
as  well  as  in  childhood.  No  longer 
can  a  boy  or  girl  accept  the  cuddling 
of  early  childhood.  Many  young  peo- 
ple pull  away  from  their  parents'  de- 
sire to  hold  them  by  the  old  expres- 
sions of  love.  A  boy  may  want  his 
mothers  caresses  and  a  conscious- 
ness that  he  is  loved  by  his  father 
but  he  dare  not  admit  it  openly.  The 
young  teen-ager  is  in  need  of  love 
and  may  not  get  it  at  home.  At  the 
same  time  he  is  denied  the  affection 
of  marriage  by  the  customs  of  our 
society.  Early  dating  and  going 
steady  are  symbols  of  youth's  desire 
for  affection  and  the  assurance  that 
he  is  loved. 

In  adulthood  one  can  satisfy  his 
need  for  love  in  courtship  and  mar- 
riage. Young  people  who  do  not  find 
the  love  they  need  at  home  are  likely 
to  seek  it  in  very  early  marriage.  One 
needs  not  only  to  be  loved,  but  to 
love.  As  he  reaches  out  for  affection, 
his  needs  are  best  satisfied  if  there 
is  response  and  he  is  able  to  give  as 
well  as  receive  love.  He  should  learn 
how  to  love  and  respond  to  love  in 
childhood.  The  emotionally  starved 
individual  who  was  not  loved  in 
childhood  may  be  a  very  bad  mar- 
riage risk.  He  needs  love,  but  does 
not  know  how  to  respond  to  it. 

The  Need  to  Be  a  Person 

If  one  marries  for  the  purpose  of 
dominating  another  person,  he  mar- 
ries for  the  wrong  reasons.  Man 
needs  a  sense  of  personal  worth  and 
growing  accomplishment.  He  tries  to 
improve  his  golf  or  bowling  score, 
not  just  for  the  sake  of  beating  the 
other  fellow,  but  because  he  wants 
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to  feel  that  he  is  improving.  He  also 
wants  the  respect  of  his  fellow  men. 
Marriage  can  help  one  be  a  person. 
Each  person  in  a  marriage  can  con- 
tribute to  the  partner's  sense  of 
worth.  When  one  tries  to  tear  down 
the  other's  ego  by  destructive  criti- 
cism or  by  making  him  appear  in  an 
undesirable  light  in  the  presence  of 
a  third  party,  love  has  gone  and  one 
of  the  purposes  of  marriage  has  been 
forgotten. 

Emotional  growth  is  much  more 
individual  than  physical  or  social 
growth.  People  grow  at  different 
rates  and  some  may  have  more  prob- 
lems adjusting  to  marriage  than 
others.  In  some  cases  a  marriage 
counselor  may  be  needed  to  help  a 
couple  adjust  to  the  problems  of 
their  emotional  growth.  Just  the  ac- 
ceptance of  the  fact  that  there  will 
be  some  problems  may  help.  Too 
many  couples  panic  at  the  first  sign 
of  disagreement  and,  instead  of  try- 
ing to  find  a  solution  to  their  diffi- 
culties, they  dwell  upon  them  and 
allow  the  feeling  of  discontent  to 
grow  until  they  feel  they  can  stand 
each  other  no  longer.  If  couples  are 
prepared  to  meet  problems  and  solve 
them  when  they  arise,  major  diffi- 
culties may  be  avoided.  The  minister 
or  chaplain  who  marries  them  should 
counsel  them  regarding  some  of  the 
pitfalls  of  marriage,  but  not  all  are 
equally  skilled  at  helping  in  this  way. 
If  a  minister  is  contacted  several 
weeks  before  marriage  there  will  be 
more  opportunity  for  this  type  of 
counseling. 

Why  do  people  get  married? 
Studies  seem  to  indicate  that  they 
most    are    seeking    companionship. 


Falling  in  love  may  occur  suddenly 
or  over  a  long  period  of  time.  It  is 
a  response  to  a  need  for  understand- 
ing and  for  intimacy. 

Most  couples  want  children  and  a 
home.  Some  get  married  primarily 
because  of  this  desire,  but  usually 
this  need  for  home  and  family  grows 
out  of  the  need  for  affection.  Those 
who  have  their  children  too  early  in 
marriage  may  not  have  time  to  ad- 
just to  living  with  each  other  before 
children  are  born.  For  this  reason,  a 
knowledge  of  family  planning  and 
birth  control  is  desirable.  Children 
should  be  wanted  and  loved. 

No  doubt  many  couples  marry  to 
escape  from  home,  from  boredom, 
or  from  the  home  town  environment. 
This  is  a  precarious  reason  for  mar- 
riage and  does  not  usually  solve  the 
personality  problems  which  caused 
one  to  want  to  escape. 

"Adam  and  Eve  Did  It" 

There  is  a  feeling  on  the  part  of 
many  young  people  that  marriage  is 
a  natural  next  step  for  them  after 
high  school  or  after  college.  Reli- 
gious young  people  may  express  this 
feeling  by  saying,  "God  intended 
that  people  should  get  married.  He 
gave  us  this  sex  urge  and  it  is  good." 
This  is  true,  but  happiness  is  not  as- 
sured by  getting  married  unless  the 
boy  and  girl  are  ready  for  marriage, 
physically,  emotionally,  and  spiritu- 
ally. God  also  gave  people  minds  to 
evaluate  their  probability  for  happi- 
ness in  marriage. 

"Everybody  is  doing  it,"  is  hardly 
an  adequate  ground  for  marriage.  A 
newspaper  account  of  the  marriage 
of   triplets   indicated   that   they   all 


were  married  at  the  same  time,  "be- 
cause mother  wanted  it  that  way." 
Marriage  ought  to  be  planned  by  the 
bride  and  groom  because  they  are 
ready  and  anxious  for  marriage, 
rather  than  because  their  friends  or 
parents  think  they  ought  to  get  mar- 
ried. A  young  couple  ought  not  be 
forced  into  marriage  even  when  they 
have  made  an  unfortunate  mistake. 
Social  pressure  isn't  a  good  founda- 
tion for  a  successful  marriage. 

No  doubt,  many  rush  into  mar- 
riage because  of  sex  attraction.  This 
can  cause  a  great  deal  of  suffering 
after  marriage  for  the  marriage  based 
on  sex  attraction  alone  does  not  usu- 
ally have  sufficient  basis  for  con- 
tinuing very  long.  One  needs  many 
common  interests  to  find  happiness 
in  living  together.  Although  sexual 
incompatibility  is  sometimes  given 
as  a  reason  for  divorce,  there  is 
usually  a  deeper  reason. 

Why  marry?  A  few  may  decide  not 
to  do  so  because  of  unhappy  experi- 
ences in  their  home  life  or  because 
they  feel  that  marriage  would 
hamper  their  freedom.  Some  just 
never  seem  to  find  the  right  person. 
Perhaps  they  are  too  particular.  This 
is  their  privilege  and  should  be  re- 
spected by  their  friends.  Most  will 
marry  because  they  love  and  seek 
love.  They  believe  that  it  is  better 
for  them  to  marry  than  to  remain 
single.  A  few  expect  too  much  from 
marriage.  It  will  not  solve  all  of  their 
problems,  but  the  fact  that  so  many 
people  in  America  do  marry  indi- 
cates that  we  still  have  faith  in  the 
institution.  ■  B 

STALE-MATE:  A  husband  with  one 

joke. 
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PROFILES  IN  CHRISTIAN  COMMITMENT- 


EVANGELINE  BOOTH 


By  W.  J.  Smart 


EVANGELINE  BOOTH  was  thir- 
teen years  of  age  when  her 
father  renamed  his  East  London 
Mission  The  Salvation  Army,  and  im- 
mediately Eva  caught  her  father's 
enthusiasm. 

Her  favorite  pet  at  the  time  was 
a  mischievous  female  monkey,  for 
whom  Eva  made  a  complete  Salva- 
tion Army  Lassie's  uniform — bonnet, 
ribbons,  tunic,  and  all.  Having 
dressed  the  monkey,  she  called  in 
her  mother  to  see  her  latest  convert. 
Full  of  anticipation,  Mrs.  Booth  en- 
tered Eva's  room,  then  stood  stock 
still  and  stared.  The  monkey  stared 
back  and  blinked.  The  monkey 
blinked  again,  whereupon,  without 
speaking  a  word,  Mrs.  Booth  re- 
moved the  sacred  uniform. 

"Oh,  mummy,"  protested  Eva, 
"Why?" 

"Because  she  doesn't  live  the  life," 
said  Mrs.  Booth.  "You  can't  wear 
this  uniform  unless  you  live  the  life." 

Evangeline  Booth  was  born  in 
East    London    on    Christmas    Day, 
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1865.  It  was  a  white  Christmas  and 
she  displayed  a  mop  of  red  hair,  and 
gave  evidence  of  possessing  a  power- 
ful voice. 

Full  of  zeal  and  enthusiasm  Eva 
asked  her  father  to  let  her  speak  at 
"the  open  air"  when  she  was  only 
fourteen.  If  some  regarded  her  first 
effort  at  public  speaking  as  a  joke, 
they  quickly  changed  their  opinion 
and  were  soon  looking  forward  to 
hearing  her. 

During  the  next  four  years,  Eva 
became  a  familiar  figure  at  street 
meetings  in  that  part  of  East  London. 

At  the  age  of  eighteen,  she  was 
placed  in  charge  of  the  corps  at 
Marylebone. 

The  first  thing  to  capture  her  at- 
tention in  Marylebone  aroused  her 
pity — the  condition  of  the  children 
as  they  played  in  the  streets.  They 
were  ragged,  underfed,  rowdy  and 
cruel,  the  girls  being  as  rough  and 
uncouth  as  the  boys.  For  the  first 
time  she  felt  such  children  as  a  very 
definite,  personal  responsibility  and 
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challenge.  She  became  convinced 
that  an  important  reason  for  their 
behavior,  though  not  the  only  one, 
was  that  they  had  never  known  the 
normal  enjoyments  of  childhood. 
She  decided  to  make  an  experiment; 
she  began  play  hours  for  the  chil- 
dren who  changed  like  magic.  En- 
couraged by  this  success,  she  ex- 
tended the  work,  thereby  bringing 
countless  children  into  new  relation- 
ships, new  mental  attitudes,  and 
new  kinds  of  enjoyment. 

But  she  knew  that  it  was  not 
enough  to  get  hold  of  children  in 
play  hours;  she  must  find  an  entry 
to  their  homes  and  influence  their 
parents.  Here  she  encountered  her 
first  serious  difficulties,  the  greatest 
being  her  lack  of  understanding  of 
the  people  she  was  trying  to  reach. 
Although  she  had  lived  all  her  life 
in  East  London,  the  only  home  she 
really  knew  was  her  own,  and  her 
own  home  was  filled  with  spiritual 
grace  and  happiness.  When  she  first 
tried  to  make  contact  with  poor 
women  in  Marylebone  she  felt  awk- 
ward and  out-of-place,  lost  for  con- 
versation, unable  to  get  inside  their 
world  or  to  find  common  ground 
with  them.  She  must  in  some  way, 
she  felt,  learn  to  see  life  from  their 
point  of  view  before  she  could  bring 
them  to  see  it  from  hers. 

It  was  this  passion  to  get  right  in- 
side the  world  of  the  poor,  to  know 
how  people  lived  at  the  lowest  social 
level,  which  led  her  to  dress  in  rags 


and  sell  matches  and  flowers  in  Pic- 
cadilly Circus.  The  flower  girls  at 
first  eyed  her  suspiciously.  But  very 
soon,  they  felt  sorry  for  her.  They 
knew  she  was  not  of  their  class,  for 
her  manners  and  accent  gave  her 
away,  and  they  assumed  that  she 
was  "one  of  them  what's  come  down 
in  the  world/'  Many  a  passerby,  who 
brought  her  flowers,  thought  the 
same.  Some  imagined  her  to  be  a 
runaway  daughter  who  had  become 
stranded  and  was  now  ashamed  to 
return  home.  One  man  told  her, 
"You  go  to  the  Salvation  Army  peo- 
ple, they'll  help  you,  they  help 
everybody.  I  was  worse  than  you.  I 
was  a  real  bad  'un.  They  took  me  in 
hand  and  pulled  me  out  of  it.  They'll 
help  you  if  you  go  to  them.  Don't 
be  afraid." 

From  the  flower  girls  she  learned 
a  side  of  life  of  which  she  had  been 
totally  ignorant — the  easy  slide  from 
poverty  to  prostitution.  Her  sensi- 
tive mind  registered  everything  she 
saw  and  heard.  Yet  she  did  not  love 
sinners  the  less  because  of  her  shat- 
tering insight  into  the  repulsiveness 
of  their  evil;  she  merely  yearned  for 
their  salvation  the  more. 

And  now  she  did  something  which 
was  later  to  be  copied  by  countless 
young  women  officers  of  the  Salva- 
tion Army  in  many  lands — she 
bought  a  guitar  and  invaded  the  tav- 
erns, singing  her  songs  of  redemp- 
tion to  the  savage  mob  of  drinking, 
swearing,  fighting,  men  and  women 
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in  the  bars.  The  reaction  of  those 
who  heard  her  naturally  varied,  but 
there  was  a  general  pattern  of  re- 
sponse; first  curiosity,  then  derision, 
then  appreciation  of  her  courage  and 
sincerity,  and  finally,  for  not  a  few, 
acceptance  of  her  message.  She  said 
many  a  prayer  in  the  saloons,  and 
she  led  out  of  them  many  a  reformed 
drunkard  and  prostitute. 

Her  audacity  was  astounding. 
Prison  regulations  at  Holloway  for- 
bade all  save  relatives  from  seeing 
prisoners,  but  there  was  one  woman 
Eva  wanted  desperately  to  contact. 
So  she  dressed  herself  in  rags,  as- 
sumed an  air  of  abject  poverty  and 
wretchedness,  and  posed  as  "sister" 
to  the  prisoner.  She  employed  this 
device  on  more  than  one  occasion 
when  there  were  people  "inside" 
she  wanted  to  help. 

At  thirty-one  years  of  age,  she 
was  appointed  Field  Commissioner 
of  the  Salvation  Army  in  Canada. 
When  she  arrived  in  Toronto  in  1895 
she  set  up  her  headquarters  in  James 
and  Albert  Streets,  slept  at  night  in 
a  tent  in  her  garden  just  outside 
Toronto,  and  rode  on  horseback  to 
and  from  her  work  in  the  city  daily. 

Soon  after  her  arrival  she  engaged 
the  Massey  Hall — the  largest  hall  in 
the  country — for  her  Sunday  meet- 
ings. All  Canada  felt  the  challenge 
of  this  gesture.  People  responded  to 
her  faith  and  courage.  The  Hall  was 
packed  Sunday  after  Sunday.  Her 
sermons  became  the  talk  of  the  town. 
The  Governor  General  of  Canada 
was  among  the  crowd  which  went  to 
one  meeting  but  could  not  get  in. 
These  packed  assemblies  gave  the 
Salvation    Army    in    Canada    great 
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prestige  and  resulted  in  many  hun- 
dreds of  conversions. 

When  gold  was  discovered  in 
quantity  along  the  Bonanza  Creek  in 
the  Yukon  in  1896,  and  the  Klondyke 
gold  rush  was  on,  Evangeline  saw 
the  need  for  immediate  action,  and 
went  herself  to  raise  the  Salvation 
Army  flag  among  the  gold  diggers, 
and  win  them  for  the  living  Christ. 

The  greatest  call  of  her  life,  how- 
ever, came  to  Evangeline  in  1904 
when  she  was  appointed  Commander 
of  the  Salvation  Army  in  the  United 
States.  She  was  then  thirty-nine,  and 
was  destined  to  hold  the  position  for 
thirty  years. 

Salvationists  in  the  United  States 
were  troubled  at  the  time  by  a  fac- 
tion which  wanted  to  break  away 
from  the  international  headquarters 
in  London,  and  form  a  national 
movement  of  their  own  under  the 
name  of  Volunteers  of  America.  It 
was  Evangeline's  earnest  desire  to 
avert  this  threatened  secession. 

On  her  arrival  in  New  York  she 
was  told  that  a  large  meeting  was 
in  session  in  the  New  York  Salvation 
Army  Headquarters,  for  the  purpose 
of  stampeding  everyone  into  the 
Volunteers  of  America  movement. 
Evangeline  hurried  along  Four- 
teenth Street  only  to  find  the  meet- 
ing closed  against  her.  She  went  to 
the  back  of  the  building,  climbed 
the  fire  escape,  found  a  window  open 
on  one  of  the  upper  stories,  squeezed 
and  wriggled  her  way  through  it, 
suddenly  appearing  on  the  platform 
of  the  meeting  and  claiming  the 
right  to  speak.  She  made,  it  is  said, 
the  greatest  speech  of  her  life,  and 
secession  was  averted. 


But  the  secessionists  staged  a 
come-back.  When  she  appeared  on 
another  platform  in  a  crowded  hall 
she  was  met  by  a  storm  of  hisses  and 
was  refused  a  hearing.  She  walked 
off  the  platform,  and  the  "Volun- 
teers" imagined  they  had  won.  But 
almost  before  the  hissing  had  sub- 
sided she  re-appeared,  carrying  the 
flag  of  the  United  States.  The  peo- 
ple were  dumfounded.  What  did 
she  mean  by  this?  She  draped  her- 
self in  the  folds  of  the  flag  and  said, 
"Hiss  that,  if  you  dare/'  There  was 
dead  silence,  and  giving  herself  a 
note  on  her  concertina,  she  sang  a 
much  loved  song  of  the  time: 

Live  or  die,  just  as  He  please, 
Where  He  is  I  mean  to  be; 

If  death  could  not  frighten  Jesus 
Then  why  should  death  frighten 
me? 

Her  audience  was  enthralled.  Once 
more  secession  was  averted. 

Evangeline  soon  won  the  hearts 
of  the  American  people.  They  liked 
her  love  of  big  adventures,  her  sym- 
pathy with  the  poor,  her  audacity 
and  cheerful  courage,  and  what  they 
called  her  "extreme  practicality  in 
religion."  She  replied  that  "practi- 
cality" was  the  outstanding  charac- 
teristic of  the  Salvation  Army,  for 
while  they  promoted  worship  and 
encouraged  preaching,  the  emphasis 
was  always  upon  deeds,  living  the 
life  day  by  day.  "We  reduce  theory 
to  action,"  she  said,  and  Americans 
saw  it  happening  in  the  back  streets 
of  New  York,  Boston,  Chicago  and 
other  cities. 

The   greatest   event  in   Salvation 


Army  history  before  the  first  world 
war  was  the  First  International 
Congress  held  in  London  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1914.  Forty  thousand  Salva- 
tionists from  fifty  different  countries 
attended.  King  George  V  and  Queen 
Mary  sent  good  wishes,  Mr.  Asquith, 
the  British  Prime  Minister,  and  the 
Ambassador  of  the  United  States 
paid  visits.  On  July  4  there  was  an 
unforgettable  parade  to  the  Crystal 
Palace  led  by  a  brass  band  composed 
of  five  thousand  Salvation  Army 
bandsmen.  At  the  head  rode  Evange- 
line Booth  on  horseback.  Throughout 
the  Congress  the  eyes  of  millions  of 
people,  not  only  in  London  but 
throughout  the  world,  were  focused 
on  this  international  army  of  disin- 
terested workers  dedicated  to  the 
moral  and  spiritual  transformation  of 
mankind.  And  the  whole  Congress 
was  held  under  cloudless  skies. 

A  month  later  other  armies  were 
locked  in  battle  in  France  and  Bel- 
gium. It  seemed  like  a  mockery  of 
the  Congress  with  all  its  possibilities 
for  world-wide  co-operation  in  peace 
and  goodwill.  Salvation  Army  Head- 
quarters wasted  no  time  in  repining, 
however,  but  organized  a  goodwill 
army  of  its  own  to  go  to  the  front 
and  provide  social  service  while 
carrying  the  Gospel — ambulances, 
buns,  Bibles,  writing  paper,  tea  and 
coffee,  personal  counsel,  Christian 
friendship,  the  constant  reminder  of 
moral  values  and  the  all-sufficiency 
of  the  living  Christ.  To  soldiers 
slithering  about  in  the  mud  and 
blood  of  the  trenches,  or  surrounded 
with  new  kinds  of  temptations  in  rest 
camps  or  at  the  base,  Salvationists 
brought  a  touch  of  home  and  a  re- 
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minder  of  sacred  loyalties.  With 
Christ,  these  devoted  workers  walked 
"the  common  mud-walks  of  earth, 
and  presented  Him  in  flesh  to  a 
storm-torn  world,  touching  and  heal- 
ing the  wounds,  the  bruises,  and  the 
bleeding  sores  of  humanity." 

This  Christlike  service  of  Salva- 
tionists during  wartime  did  much  to 
extend  the  influence  of  their  move- 
ment. In  the  'twenties  the  Army 
could  say  that  it  was  preaching  the 
Gospel  in  thirty-nine  languages,  but 
by  the  early  'thirties  the  number  had 
more  than  doubled  and  it  was  operat- 
ing in  ninety  countries. 

Evangeline  Booth  was  sixty-nine 
years  of  age  when  in  1934  the  High 
Council  of  the  Salvation  Army  held 
in  London  elected  her  General.  A 
newspaper  streamlined  the  an- 
nouncement as  "The  World's  largest 
standing  army  is  commanded  by  a 
woman."  There  were  three  million 
Salvationists  under  her  command. 

New  York  gave  her  a  wonderful 
welcome  home  when  she  returned 
from  that  High  Council.  The  Mayor 
of  New  York,  attended  by  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  leading  citizens,  ac- 
corded her  the  City's  congratula- 
tions. Boats  in  New  York  harbor 
were  dressed  and  their  sirens 
sounded  a  deafening  greeting.  Over- 
head a  plane  roared  scattering  roses. 
A  city  fireboat  shot  silvery  fountains 
of  water  into  the  air.  Lower  Broad- 
way staged  a  lunch-hour  parade,  led 
by  the  band  of  the  Sixteenth  Infan- 
try, augmented  by  four  bands  from 
the  Salvation  Army.  At  the  City  Hall, 
the  proceedings  were  broadcast,  and 
millions  of  people  heard  the  voice 
of  the  new  General. 


Very  soon  she  was  back  in  London 
again  to  begin  her  world  tours, 
carrying  encouragement  and  inspira- 
tion to  Salvationists  everywhere. 

She  received  many  honors  in- 
cluding the  Distinguished  Service 
Medal  of  the  United  States,  an  hono- 
rary Doctorate  of  Law  of  Columbia 
University,  an  honorary  Master  of 
Arts  and  the  Gold  Medal  of  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Social  Service.  But 
the  proudest  moment  of  her  General- 
ship, and,  indeed,  one  of  the  most 
impressive,  was  when  she  repre- 
sented the  whole  of  the  Salvation 
Army  at  the  Coronation  of  King 
George  VI.  She  entered  Westminster 
Abbey,  where  so  many  kings  and 
queens  had  been  crowned  since  Wil- 
liam the  Conqueror  in  1066,  in  her 
usual  uniform.  Others — high  nobles 
and  ladies — came  in  dazzling  re- 
galia, splendid  vestments,  crowns, 
coronets  and  priceless  jewels  of  his- 
toric orders;  others  wore  the  uni- 
forms of  the  navy,  army  and  air 
force,  all  decorated  with  ribbons  and 
medals.  But  Evangeline  came  in  the 
same  clothes  she  might  have  worn 
walking  down  the  Old  Kent  Road  or 
in  the  Congress  Hall  at  Clapton,  or 
calling  on  Mrs.  Jones  in  a  slum;  and 
no  one,  in  the  vast  Abbey  assembly, 
save  the  king  and  queen,  captured 
the  imagination  of  those  present 
more  than  did  this  tall,  slim,  digni- 
fied lady  in  the  dress  and  bonnet  of  a 
Salvationist. 

She  retired  from  the  Generalship 
in  1939  at  the  age  of  seventy-four, 
and  the  first  thing  she  did  on  reach- 
ing her  American  home  was  to  groom 
her  horse,  spring  into  the  saddle, 
and  go  for  a  canter. 
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She  lived  in  retirement  eleven 
years  and  had  time  to  dream.  One 
memory  which  returned  vividly  and 
often  was  that  of  a  fifteen-year-old 
mother  she  found  friendless  and 
alone  in  a  London  attic  when  she 
herself  was  only  eighteen.  She  re- 
membered telling  this  mother,  who 
had  said  that  all  the  world  would 
despise  her  for  her  sin.  "I  will  be 
your  friend  and  I  will  never  despise 
you."  Had  she  always  felt  compas- 
sion as  she  felt  it  then? 

Evangeline  Booth  died  on  July  17, 
1950,  aged  eighty-five.  The  Centen- 
nial Memorial  Hall,  New  York,  was 
packed  for  the  funeral  service. 

The  New  York  edition  of  The  War 
Cry  which  carried  the  story  of  the 
funeral,  reprinted  an  article  which 
Evangeline  had  written  over  sixty 
years  before.  It  told  how  she  had 
been  shown  over  a  glass  factory,  how 
she  had  seen  many  workrooms  until 
she  was  taken  to  the  place  where 
very  fragile  glass  was  being  care- 


fully fashioned  by  hand.  She  re- 
marked on  the  fact  that  throughout 
the  factory  she  had  seen  an  abun- 
dance of  engineering  skill  and  me- 
chanical art;  why  was  everything  in 
this  room  done  by  hand?  The  reply 
she  received  from  her  guide  was, 
"There  is  no  tool  that  can  do  this 
work;  it  needs  the  human  touch." 

"And  so  it  is  with  our  work  for 
Christ,"  added  Evangeline,  "among 
the  poor,  the  sinning  and  the  sad,  it 
needs  the  human  touch." 

The  religion  of  Evangeline  Booth 
always  had  that  human  touch.  Thou- 
sands of  times  she  had  laid  her  hand 
on  hearts  which,  but  for  the  gentle- 
ness of  her  touch,  would  have  been 
broken;  thousands  of  times  she  had 
given  courage  to  lives  that  were  full 
of  earth's  sorrows  and  sharpest  grief. 
Her  religion  was  of  that  sort;  it 
meant  loving  people,  becoming  in- 
volved in  their  affairs,  suffering  and 
rejoicing  with  them  and  pointing 
them  all  to  Christ.  ■  ■ 


H 


/  J  P.  FINCH  M.P.\ 
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"Say,  Doc  .  .  .  about  those  pills  I've 
been  taking  to  cure  my  absentminded- 
ness  .  .  ." 
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Feuding  About  Finances 


By  Arch  W.  Troelstrup 


SPENDING  money  may  be 
America's  favorite  sport,  but 
marriage  is  still  our  favorite  institu- 
tion. Ninety  per  cent  of  our  popula- 
tion marries.  Why?  Ask  the  typical 
married  couple,  and  they  will  prob- 
ably answer,  "We  love  each  other." 
Just  as  simple  as  that. 

But  love  is  not  enough.  More  and 
more  marriages  end  in  divorce  and 
separation.  Why?  What  happens  to 
these  marriages  that  begin  with  such 
high  hopes? 

The  Confused  American  Family 

Marriage  experts  are  not  certain 
about  the  basic  causes  for  marital 
conflict.  As  tensions  develop  in  a 
family,  any  incident  may  spark  a 
serious  disagreement.  The  incident 
is  not  likely  to  be  the  real  cause. 
Oftentimes  the  incident  is  merely 
symbolic  of  deeper  personality  con- 
flicts. One  pivotal  factor,  however, 
remains  constant  in  family  feuding 
— money.  Never  has  money  meant  so 


much  to  so  many.  Money  is  a  symbol 
of  status  and  achievement,  often  the 
measure  for  human  values  and  dig- 
nity. Almost  daily  one  reads  about 
the  distraught  husband  who  kills  his 
wife  because  of  arguments  over 
money,"  about  the  parent  who  solves 
his  inability  to  provide  for  his  chil- 
dren by  ending  their  lives  or  by 
armed  robbery.  One  reads  about  di- 
vorce cases  in  which  "stinginess"  is 
offered  as  a  justification  for  action. 
In  short,  quarreling  about  money  is 
one  major  reason  for  our  unprece- 
dented divorce  rate. 

Over-Optimistic  Expectations 

Recent  studies  indicate  that  teen- 
agers expect  the  marriage  will  im- 
mediately bring  with  it  most  or  all 
of  the  equipment  that  it  took  their 
parents  years  to  acquire.  This  is  par- 
ticularly true  in  the  case  of  teen- 
agers from  the  middle  and  upper 
income  classes. 

The  almost  obsessive  need  for  a 
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car  is  understandable  as  a  symbol 
for  social  status,  or  adult  masculinity, 
and  only  incidently  as  a  mode  of 
transportation.  The  problem  arises 
when  the  young  marrieds  discover 
that  auto  transportation  is  the  third 
largest  item  in  their  budget — 15  per- 
cent to  17  percent  of  their  take-home 
pay!  About  $750  a  year  for  a  second- 
hand car  and  operation  cost. 

Overspending 

In  1962  about  57  percent  of  our 
young  marrieds  (18  to  24  years  of 
age)  had  installment  debts  on  cars, 
consumer  goods,  and  personal  loans. 
They  committed  over  20  percent  of 
their  previous  year  s  income  to  in- 
stallment payments.  These  heavy 
debts  create  a  dangerous  situation 
when  combined  with  fairly  low  and 
oftentimes  irregular  income  typical 
of  this  group.  This  commitment  also 
leaves  them  with  little  flexibility  in 
their  budgets  if  unexpected  expenses 
occur. 

Impulsive  Spending  Behavior 

The  impulsiveness  of  young  mar- 
rieds is  reflected  in  their  shopping 
habits.  Once  they  make  up  their 
mind  what  they  want,  they  are  im- 
patient to  buy,  and  quality-cost  com- 
parisons go  out  the  window.  And 
when  impulsive  buying  centers  on 
an  item  such  as  a  car,  an  appliance, 
or  a  home,  it  spells  trouble. 

Parental  Assistance 

Several  recent  studies  show  that 
parents  of  newly  married  youngsters 
give  them  a  wide  variety  of  aid  in 
the  form  of  cash,  gifts  of  goods,  and 
baby-sitting  services.  Studies  also  re- 


veal that  parents,  often  without 
really  being  aware  of  it,  expect  that 
in  return  for  their  assistance  they 
would  receive  affectional  response 
and  inclusion  in  some  of  their  activi- 
ties. Such  demands,  even  from  the 
in-laws  with  best  intentions,  are 
difficult  for  young  couples  seeking 
independence  from  their  families, 
and  may  arouse  serious  resentment. 

Values  and  Attitudes 

In  addition  to  problems  arising 
from  limited  financial  resources, 
young  couples  encounter  difficulties 
coming  out  of  their  teen-age  culture. 
The  attitudes  of  the  teen-age  culture 
are  largely  those  of  a  leisure  class. 
Emphasis  is  placed  on  style,  on  own- 
ership of  the  right  item,  and  on  using 
it  in  the  right  way.  Why?  To  win  ap- 
proval, not  to  impress  the  beholder. 
They  seek  to  be  recognized  as  knowl- 
edgeable about  styles  and  thus  ' 'in'* 
and  popular.  These  leisure-class 
values  and  attitudes  appear  to  be  al- 
most a  certain  source  of  problems 
for  young  couples. 

Conclusions 

There  is  in  America  about  one  di- 
vorce to  every  3.5  marriages.  About 
one  in  two  teen-age  marriages  end 
in  divorce  or  separation.  Quite  a 
gamble,  isn't  it?  Among  the  top  of 
the  list  of  reasons  for  feuding  and 
divorce  is  the  difficulty  in  resolving 
financial  problems.  Fairly  low  in- 
come, uncertain  income,  heavy  in- 
stallment payments,  small  savings 
and  poor  buying  decisions  are  ag- 
gravated by  the  values  and  attitudes 
which  two  young  persons  bring  with 
them  into  marriage. 


Their  dependence  upon  consumer 
credit  and  parents'  aid  makes  real 
independence  almost  impossible  for 
young  marrieds.  Unexpected  illness, 
pregnancy,  or  an  accident  creates  a 
financial  and  emotional  crisis.  Too 
often,  in  such  cases,  they  move  in 
with  one  of  the  parents,  or  give  up 
their  attempt  at  marriage. 

From  this  discussion  it  appears 
that  young  couples  are  in  need  of 
financial  counseling.  Financial  coun- 
seling is,  unfortunately,  difficult  to 
find.  Over  the  years  substantial  em- 
phasis has  been  placed  on  premarital 
counseling  on  sex  problems.  There 
is  no  question  about  the  need  for 
professional  counseling  in  the  area 
of  sex  relations.  But  why  limit  coun- 
seling to  sex  and  sex-related  prob- 
lems? Families,  particularly  young 
families,  are  in  desperate  need  for 
help  in  financial  problems  and  in 
making  intelligent  consumer  buying 
decisions.  After  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury of  research  and  teaching  in  the 
area  of  family  economic  problems, 
the  author  finds  it  easier  to  get  young 
people  to  discuss  sex  problems  than 
financial  problems.  This  educational 
gap  is  a  very  serious  one  because 
the  financial  and  buying  issues  faced 
by  young  couples  today  are  so  num- 
erous and  increasingly  complex  that 
even  well-educated  and  sophisti- 
cated people  have  a  difficult  time 
making  intelligent  choices. 

Psychologists  tell  us  that  the  re- 


lationship between  husband  and  wife 
is  loaded  with  disguised  impulses. 
And  sometimes  the  least  important 
part  is  what  we  see.  Yet  what  we  see 
and  hear  are  extremely  important, 
because  they  may  be  the  advance 
signs — a  symptom  of  what  cannot  be 
seen.  A  timely  recognition  of  the 
symptom  may  give  the  clue  that  will 
lead  to  the  solving  of  the  difficulty. 
Oftentimes  these  symptoms  take  the 
form  of  disagreements  over  money 
decisions. 

If  this  assumption  is  generally 
true,  it  may  be  that  family  economic 
variables  are  more  important  in  mari- 
tal adjustment  than  has  been  gener- 
ally observed.  After  all  we  do  live  in 
a  money  world.  Although  regrettable, 
contemporary  society  is  money-con- 
scious. In  such  a  society,  too  often, 
a  husband  is  judged,  not  on  how 
fine  a  father  he  is,  but  on  how  good 
a  provider  he  is.  And  if  money 
stands  for  success,  the  manipulation 
of  the  family  income  and  spending 
takes  on  emotional  relationships. 
These  relations  may  be  handled  sat- 
isfactorily or  disastrously,  depend- 
ing upon  the  attitudes  of  husband 
and  wife.  Ideally,  a  young  couple 
should  try  to  resolve  their  problems 
themselves.  In  our  complex  society, 
the  resolving  of  marital  conflicts  is 
admittedly  difficult.  It  is  a  wise 
couple  that  knows  when  to  turn  to  a 
professional  counselor. 


QUOTES:  You  will  not  reach  the  top  of  your  mountain  by  tomorrow  unless 
you  keep  climbing  today. — Nina  Willis  Walter.  ...  A  man  doesn't  mind  his 
wife's  having  the  last  word;  the  trouble  is  she  never  gets  to  it. — Anna 
Herbert.  .  .  .  Science  shows  us  how  to  sail  under  the  North  Pole  and  fly  to 
the  moon,  but  you're  still  on  your  own  when  you  cross  the  street. — F.  G. 
Kernan. 
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A  Deadly  Mother's  Day  Gift 


THE  last  time  I  wrote  to  Bob  Feller,  the  great  pitching  star  of  the 
Cleveland  Indians,  was  a  few  years  ago.  At  that  time  he  held  an 
executive  position  in  the  Cleveland  ball  club.  I  have  always  remem- 
bered this  man  as  a  person  who  rose  from  a  farm  boy  to  become  one 
of  the  greatest  stars  in  baseball.  He  learned  to  accept  fame  and  for- 
tune with  the  grace  of  a  natural  athlete,  and  never  once  in  his  star- 
studed  career  have  I  ever  read  or  heard  where  he  had  become  unruly 
or  "too  big  for  his  britches/' 

"Rapid  Robert"  was  born  November  3,  1918,  in  Van  Meter,  Iowa. 
He  won  twenty  or  more  games  for  the  Indians  six  times  in  his  twenty- 
year  career  with  them;  pitched  three  no-hitters  and  twelve  one-hitters, 
establishing  a  new  record  in  this  department.  He  led  his  league  in 
strike-outs  seven  times  and  set  a  Major  League  record  in  1946  with 
348. 

He  struck  out  18  men  in  one  game  and  recorded  the  most  strike- 
outs (28)  in  two  consecutive  games;  in  one  of  these  Bob  Feller  almost 
helped  kill  his  mother!  It  happened  on  Mother's  Day.  He  had  phoned 
his  Mom  just  before  Sunday  and  arranged  to  have  her  brought  to 
Chicago  from  her  farm  in  Iowa.  She  had  never  seen  her  famous  son 
pitch  in  the  Major  Leagues  and  this  would  be  a  double  occasion  for 
her. 

Along  with  over  45,000  cheering  fans  in  the  ball  park,  Bob's  mother 
cheered  her  son  silently  as  the  great  hurler  mowed  down  the  Chicago 
White  Sox  players.  He  wound  up  and  tossed  his  famous  fast  ball 
letter  high,  the  Sox  batter  swung  with  all  his  might  at  the  white  blur; 
the  ball  glanced  off  the  side  of  his  bat  went  directly  into  the  scream- 
ing mass  of  fans.  Strange  as  it  may  seem,  that  wild  ball  struck  a 
woman,  who,  to  Bob's  amazement,  turned  out  to  be  his  mother!  The 
ball  glanced  off  her  head  and  rendered  Mrs.  Feller  unconscious.  She 
was  rushed  to  the  nearest  hospital  with  a  serious  head  injury.  What 
was  supposed  to  be  a  Mother's  day  gift  had  turned  into  a  near  tragedy. 
Probably  such  a  hair-raising  incident  would  have  had  a  great  effect 
on  some  players,  but  Feller  was  chosen  Major  League  Player  the  fol- 
lowing year. 

Despite  a  three-and-half-year  hitch  in  the  Navy  at  the  height  of 
his  career,  he  won  266  games  and  lost  162.  He  proved  to  be  a  great 
champion  even  at  the  end  of  his  brilliant  career  by  knowing  when  to 
quit  at  the  right  time. — Mario  De  Marco 
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When  Is  a  Father  a  Father? 


By  William  H.  Genn6 


MANY  men  today  are  caught  in  a 
bind.  They  are  scolded  be- 
cause they  do  not  spend  enough 
time  with  their  children  or  because 
they  seem  to  have  so  little  control 
over  their  children  while  at  the  same 
time  they  are  kept  away  from  their 
homes  by  the  armed  services,  travel- 
ing jobs,  or  long  commuter  hours. 

Wives  often  feel  resentful  because 
the  whole  load  of  child-rearing  and 
discipline  seems  left  on  their 
shoulders.  Many  husbands  counter 
this  resentment  with  their  own  feel- 
ing that  when  they  are  home,  then- 
wives  nag  too  much  and  spoil  the 
time  they  might  enjoy  with  their 
families. 

Scientists  who  study  family  life 
have  been  studying  the  "crisis  of 
parenthood."  They  point  out  that 
there  are  a  number  of  changes  and 
adjustments  required  when  children 
are  born  into  a  family.  If  these  are 
understood,  the  adjustments  can  be 
made  more  smoothly.  If,  however, 


the  couple  is  unprepared,  there  will 
be  feelings  of  resentment,  frustra- 
tion, and  failure  that  will  make  mar- 
ried life  difficult. 

Far  from  being  a  "bundle  of  joy," 
some  babies  are  the  cause  of  divorce 
in  marriages  where  the  husband  and 
wife  cannot  fulfill  their  dual  roles 
of  partner  and  parent. 

He  Knows  the  Score 

Despite  the  difficulties  of  modern 
work  schedules,  the  man  who  knows 
the  score  can  still  be  an  adequate 
husband  and  father.  Of  course  it 
will  take  a  bit  of  extra  effort,  but 
like  every  other  worthwhile  thing  in 
life,  the  extra  effort  brings  rich  re- 
wards. What  do  we  mean  by  "know- 
ing the  score'? 

Many  psychiatrists  would  say  that 
the  trouble  with  many  marriages  be- 
gins with  two  immature  (not  neces- 
sarily young)  people  getting  married 
as  a  short  cut  to  sex,  independence, 
or  social  status.  They  point  out  that 
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many  who  enter  marriage  have  not 
yet  f ound  themselves  and  have  noth- 
ing to  offer  their  partners.  For  such 
immature  and  inadequate  people, 
the  additional  responsibilities  of  par- 
enthood may  break  the  already  weak 
relationship. 

Assuming  that  a  man  is  adequate 
as  a  husband,  what  more  does  he 
need  to  know  to  become  a  father? 
The  cynic  would  say  that  he  doesn't 
need  to  know  much.  Just  let  nature 
take  its  course  and  by  doing  what 
comes  naturally  he  will  become  a 
father. 

This  is  true  in  a  biological  sense, 
although  it  is  not  always  as  simple 
as  doing  what  comes  naturally.  Any 
animal  can  mate  and  produce  off- 
spring. We  usually  reserve  the  term 
"father"  for  the  human  male  who 
not  only  conceives  offspring  but  as- 
sumes responsibility  for  the  care  of 
the  mother  and  the  nurture  of  the 
child. 

The  father  who  knows  the  score 
will  realize  that  during  pregnancy 
and  early  infancy  his  role  is  to  give 
emotional  support  and  encourage- 
ment to  the  mother.  In  fact,  his 
ability  to  do  just  this  is  the  single 
most  important  influence  on  the  emo- 
tional well-being  of  the  expectant 
mother.  (See  Husbands  and  Preg- 
nancy, Association  Press,  paperback, 
75  cents.) 

The  husband's  willingness  to  give 
himself  to  the  mother  and  the  help- 
less little  baby  will  bring  its  own 
satisfactions  in  feelings  of  manhood. 
Even  when  he  takes  his  hand  at  giv- 
ing the  baby  a  bottle  or  helps  with 
the  household  chores,  he  will  gain 
the  feeling  of  increased   adequacy 


and  strength  in  his  relationship  to 
his  wife. 

As  the  child  grows,  the  father  can 
relate  to  the  child  as  distinct  from 
the  mother.  He  will  realize  that  his 
fatherly  role  is  to  provide  an  adult 
male  image  or  model  for  his  son  or 
daughter.  From  their  pre-school 
years,  both  son  or  daughter  will 
learn  from  their  father  what  a  grown- 
up man  is  like — how  he  thinks,  feels, 
and  acts.  If  a  daughter  is  to  move 
into  adolescent  dating  and  friend- 
ships with  confidence,  it  will  largely 
depend  on  how  she  feels  about  what 
she  has  learned  about  men  from  her 
father.  Likewise,  a  son  learns  from 
his  father  how  a  grown-up  man 
thinks,  feels  and  acts;  especially  how 
he  acts  as  a  husband  toward  his  wife. 

When  Father  Is  Away 

Even  when  the  father  has  to  be 
away  from  home  in  the  armed  serv- 
ices or  business,  the  son  will  learn 
from  the  kinds  of  letters  he  writes 
home.  The  son  will  notice  whether 
his  dad  is  thoughtful  enough  to 
phone  when  he  is  on  the  road.  He 
will  also  sense  the  feelings  of  his  dad 
toward  his  mother  when  he  is  home. 
This  husband  and  wife  relationship 
is  more  important  to  the  growing 
boy  or  girl  than  the  amount  of  time 
the  father  spends  with  the  children. 
A  warm,  loving  husband-wife  rela- 
tionship will  "spill  over"  on  to  the 
children. 

Fathers  who  travel  can  bring  home 
little  gifts  to  let  the  home  folks  know 
he  cares.  A  five  cent  roll  of  candy 
will  prove  to  the  young  child  that 
daddy  thinks  of  him  even  while  he  is 
away. 
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When  He  Returns  Home 

The  father's  attitude  when  he  re- 
turns home  is  important.  Granted 
the  man  may  be  weary  of  being 
"nice"  to  people  on  his  business 
trips.  However,  with  a  bit  of  extra 
effort  when  he  arrives  home  he  can 
create  the  climate  of  happiness. 

Scientific  studies  have  shown  that 
most  fights  occur  in  families  between 
five  and  seven  in  the  evening.  It  is 
important,  even  when  fathers  do  not 
travel,  that  each  homecoming  be  a 
time  when  father  shows  his  interest 
in  the  people  at  home.  The  day's 
.  mail,  or  newspaper,  or  TV  can  wait. 
The  man  who  devotes  the  first  fifteen 
minutes  at  home  to  his  wife  and 
youngsters  will  help  to  create  a  cli- 
mate that  is  much  more  pleasant  in 
the  long  run. 

The  Importance  of  Discipline 

Discipline  is  not  so  much  a  matter 
of  authority  as  it  is  of  teaching.  ( See 
The  Ministry  of  Parents,  The  Upper 
Room,  Nashville,  Tenn.,  paperback, 
35  cents.)  Father  and  mother  can 
reinforce  and  support  each  other's 
efforts  to  teach  the  child  to  make 
right  choices.  Punishment  is  simply 
one  supplementary  method  of  teach- 
ing and  should  be  designed  to  rein- 
force the  lessons  to  be  learned.  Pri- 
mary effort  will  be  focused  on  how 
to  teach  what  the  child  needs  to 
learn. 

There  will  not  always  be  complete 
agreement     between      father      and 


mother  about  discipline.  In  general, 
fathers  think  more  of  "toughening" 
the  child  to  hold  his  own  in  the  out- 
side world  while,  again  in  general, 
mothers  tend  to  be  more  protective 
and  nurturing.  If  father  and  mother 
do  not  undercut  the  respect  of  the 
child  for  each  other,  this  difference 
will  certainly  not  be  destructive  to 
the  child. 

Discipline,  in  the  sense  of  good 
teaching,  depends  most  on  good 
communication  between  husband 
and  wife.  If  they  know  what  major 
goals  they  share,  along  with  what- 
ever differing  emphases  they  may 
have,  they  can  grow  in  their  ability 
to  help  their  child  make  right  de- 
cisions. As  the  child  grows,  they  too 
will  need  to  grow.  When  father  re- 
turns after  prolonged  absences, 
whether  they  be  daily,  weekly  or  for 
expended  periods,  he  can  be  brought 
up-to-date  by  the  wife  and  then  to- 
gether, agree  on  the  next  steps  in 
their  guidance  of  the  child's  growth 
in  self-responsibility. 

A  wise  student  of  families  once 
said,  "The  first  step  in  child  manage- 
ment is  self -management  by  the  par- 
ents." If  father  and  mother  can  agree 
on  their  main  goals,  can  understand 
the  various  stages  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  child  and,  most  of  all, 
help  each  other  to  grow  (which  is 
the  essence  of  love)  neither  the 
father  nor  the  mother  will  need  to 
worry  about  how  the  child  will  turn 
out.  ■  ■ 


. 


Education  is  something  you  get  when  your  father  sends  you  to 
college.  But  it  isn't  complete  until  you  send  your  son  there. — Washing- 
ton Journal. 
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Mental  Medication 

By  The  I.  Q.  Wardman 


ALL  right,  you  sick,  lame,  and  lazy  GI's  on  the  ambulatory 
and/or  convalescent  lists,  let's  go  Navy  with  this  quiz  test- 
ing your  native  "hoss  sense." 

Problem  1:  Transports  A  and  B  are  steaming  across  the  Pacific, 
between  San  Francisco  and  a  U.S.  base  port  in  the  Western 
Pacific.  Transport  A  is  averaging  a  speed  of  30  knots  a  day  as  it 
heads  toward  the  Golden  Gate.  Transport  B,  out  of  San  Francisco, 
is  developing  25  knots  each  day.  Both  ships  had  sailed  from  their 
departure  ports  on  the  same  day,  and  the  total  distance  between 
the  ports  of  call  is  5,000  knots.  Question,  mariners:  When  the  two 
ships  meet,  which  one  will  be  nearer  San  Francisco? 

Problem  2:  Ships  are  universally  known  as  "she,"  yet  there  is 
one  well-known  vessel  always  hailed  by  masculine  title.  Which 
ship  is  it? 

Problem  3:  Sea  Scout  Sammy  was  so  taken  by  all  things  nautical 
that  on  his  sixteenth  birthday  he  asked  his  parents  for  a  pair  of 
"running  lights"  finger  rings,  a  ruby  for  his  right  hand,  an  emerald 
for  his  left  hand,  to  indicate  respective  starb'd  and  port  fights. 
His  parents  granted  the  youngster's  wish  but  his  old  salt  dad 
pointed  out  a  glaring  error  in  the  boy's  request.  What  was  that 
error? 

Problem  4:  Seaman  2nd  Smith,  in  immediate  need  of  a  sum  of 
cash,  signed  a  note  for  $50,  promising  to  pay  back  $51  on  his 
next  pay  day.  What  is  the  annual  rate  of  interest  he  would  be 
paying  on  that  loan? 

(Answers  on  page  61) 


Before  you  flare  up  at  anyone's  faults,  take  time  to  count  ten — ten 
faults  of  your  own. — Grit. 
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These  chaplains  were  photographed  at 
a  recent  retirement  dinner  honoring 
Chaplain  (Col)  Alphonse  B.  Slivinski 
(middle).  L-R:  Chaplain  (Brig  Gen) 
Edwin  R.  Chess,  deputy  chief  of  Air 
Force  chaplains;  Chaplain  (Maj  Gen) 
Charles  I.  Carpenter,  former  chief  of 
Air  Force  chaplains;  Chaplain  (Maj 
Gen)  Robert  P.  Taylor,  chief  of  Air 
Force  chaplains;  Chaplain  (Lt  Col) 
Ralph  R.  Pace,  TAC  assistant  com- 
mand chaplain. 


NEWS 
IN  PICTURES 


Shown  below  are  fifty-four  men  from 
eight  bases  in  California,  Arizona,  and 
Nevada,  who  met  for  the  first  area- 
wide  Protestant  Men  of  the  Chapel 
Retreat,  held  at  Forest  Home,  Calif., 
last  fall.  Organizers  were  Chaplains 
Martin  and  Smart  and  T/Sgt  Rabun 
of  Nellis  AFB,  Nev.  Retreat  opened 
Friday  evening  with  Dr.  L.  David 
Cowie  of  the  Brentwood  Presbyterian 
Church  speaking  on  "What  Gods?* 
Theme  of  the  retreat  was  "God's  Man 
in  God's  Church — God's  Church  in 
God's  World."  The  1966  Retreat  will 
be  held  at  Beale  AFB,  Calif. 


:w 


About  100  Protestant  Women  of  the  Chapel  at  Naha  AB,  Okinawa,  enter- 
tained their  daughters  at  a  Mother-Daughter  luncheon  at  the  Community 
Center.  Mrs.  Joe  Wiser,  PWOC  president,  gave  the  welcome,  and  Mrs.  Rex 
Brogdale  offered  grace.  Mrs.  Sandra  Pierigsee  gave  a  reading,  "Creation," 
and  the  Junior  Choir  sang.  Mrs.  Arthur  Maganello,  president  of  the  Sukiran 
Chapel  PWOC  was  the  guest  speaker,  and  she  talked  about  the  faith,  patience 
and  devotion  of  Christian  mothers  and  the  part  which  they  play  in  the 
development  of  their  daughters.  Picture  shows  Mrs.  Ernest  Ellison  just  left 
of  center  at  the  speaker's  table,  who  served  as  general  chairman. 


Christmas  1965  found  the  attack  aircraft  carrier  USS  Hancock  serving  in  the 
South  China  sea  as  part  of  the  Seventh  Fleet.  About  1,200  men  crowded  into 
the  Hangar  Bay  jfl  worship  center  on  Christmas  Eve  for  the  choir  presenta- 
tion of  "The  Caroled  Story  of  Christmas." 


Lift  Up  Your  Heart 


When  God  measures  a  man,  he  puts  the  tape  around  the  heart  in- 
stead of  the  head. — The  Christian  Athlete. 

Let  the  Lord's  Day  be  His  day!  Let  it  be  the  first  day  of  the  week 
because  He  deserves  first  place  in  our  lives!  Let  it  be  this  and  it  will 
be  our  day  of  light,  of  rest,  of  peace,  and  of  prayer. — Ellwood  E. 
Schaumberg  in  The  Lord's  Day  Leader. 

If  you  have  fallen  into  sin,  seek  forgiveness.  The  troubles  of  life 
should  make  us  better  and  not  bitter. — The  Shepherd's  Staff. 

The  human  race  is  divided  into  two  classes — those  who  go  ahead 
and  do  something  and  those  who  sit  still  and  inquire  <<Why  wasn't  it 
done  the  other  way?"- — Oliver  Wendell  Holmes. 

Not  what  we  have,  but  what  we  use;  nor  what  we  see,  but  what  we 
choose,  these  are  the  things  that  mar  or  bless  the  sum  of  human  hap- 
piness.— Joseph  Fort  Newton. 

We  have  to  die,  because  we  are  dust.  That  is  the  law  of  nature  to 
which  we  are  subject  with  all  beings — mountains,  flowers,  beasts.  But 
at  the  same  time,  we  have  to  die  because  we  are  guilty.  That  is  the 
moral  law  to  which  we,  unlike  all  other  beings,  are  subject. — Paul 
Tillich. 

You  are  younger  today  than  you  ever  will  be;  make  use  of  it  for 
the  sake  of  tomorrow. — Sunshine. 

Kindness  is  the  kingpin  of  success  in  life;  it  is  the  prime  factor  in 
overcoming  friction  and  making  the  human  machinery  run  smoothly. 
— Andrew  Chapman. 

Most  of  us  use  weak  threads  when  we  mend  our  ways. — Arnold 
Glasow  in  Quote. 

The  thing  that  keeps  your  feet  on  the  ground  is  the  responsibility 
placed  on  your  shoulders. — Jack  Moffitt  in  American  Opinion. 
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BRIEF  NEWS  ITEMS 


Dedication  of  Chapel  in  Vietnam 

LCDR  Charles  C.  Kary,  CHC, 
USNR,  writes  from  Vietnam:  "The 
dedication  of  the  'C  Med  Memorial 
Chapel  took  place  on  Thanksgiving 
Day  (1965)  as  scheduled.  It  was  a 
rainy  day  and  we  had  to  meet  in 
facilities  large  enough  to  hold  our 
guests,  participants,  and  the  Wing 
Band  .  .  .  The  faith  of  our  men  is 
strong  when  the  chips  are  down  and 
they  are  in  combat." — Chas.  C. 
Kary,  LCDR,  CHC,  USNR,  3d  Med. 
Bn.,  Co.,  "C,"  FPO  San  Francisco 
96601. 

More  About  Refugees  in  Vietnam 

Church  World  Service  (CWS)  of 
the  National  Council  of  Churches  is 
one  of  three  major  church  relief  or- 
ganizations which  have  formed  Viet- 
nam Christian  Service,  a  new  agency 
to  funnel  funds  and  personnel  into 
Vietnam.  With  Lutheran  World  Re- 
lief and  the  Mennonite  Central  Com- 
mittee, CWS  will  recruit  trained  vol- 
unteer personnel  and  seek  to  raise 
$250,000  from  its  supporting  de- 
nominations to  cope  with  the  mas- 
sive refugee  problem  in  Vietnam.  It 
is  estimated  that  the  number  of  refu- 
gees will  reach  1  million  this  year. 

Ishikawa  Service  Center 

Ishikawa  Service  Center  in  Oki- 
nawa has  ministered  to  420,000  serv- 
icemen in  the  last  five  years.  Now 
with  the  Vietnam  war  expanding  the 
Center  has  enlarged  its  staff  to  meet 


increased  need  for  its  various  serv- 
ices. The  Center  works  with  service- 
men of  all  faiths. 

Huge  Youth  Population 

Boston  University  reports  that  ap- 
proximately 50  percent  of  the  190 
million  persons  in  the  USA  are  under 
25  years  of  age.  And  there  are  al- 
most 70  million  persons  under  18 
years  of  age.  Also,  of  the  30  million 
youngsters  between  10  and  17,  over 
601,000  are  classified  as  juvenile 
offenders.  Boston  U.  is  now  conduct- 
ing a  seminar  on  "The  Juvenile 
Court  and  the  Child  Offender"  with 
"the  purpose  of  examining  deviant 
behavior  among  juveniles  within  the 
context  of  the  legal  system."  Along 
with  Boston  U.,  many  groups  are 
expressing  concern  for  the  rising 
crime  rate  among  juveniles. 

Conference  on  the  Church  and 
Society 

A  world  conference  on  the  church 
and  society  has  been  called  by  the 
World  Council  of  Churches  to  meet 
in  the  Ecumenical  Center,  Geneva, 
Switzerland,  July  12-26,  this  year. 
The  conference  theme  will  be 
"Christians  in  the  Technical  and  So- 
cial Revolutions  of  Our  Time."  Ex- 
pected to  attend  the  conference  are 
400  participants  from  six  continents. 
Arthur  Larson  of  Duke,  John  Bennett 
of  Union,  and  Margaret  Mead  will 
be  among  the  American  leaders. 
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Chaplain  (Maj)  Wright  distributes 
Gideon  Bibles  at  Stallion  Range  Cen- 
ter, White  Sands  Missile  Range,  N. 
Mex. 


World  Conference  on  Evangelism 

A  world  conference  on  evangelism 
will  be  held  October  26-November 
4,  1966,  in  Berlin.  The  theme  will 
be:  "One  Race — One  Gospel — One 
Task."  More  than  1,200  church  lead- 
ers, evangelists,  teachers  of  evan- 
gelism and  administrations  of  evan- 
gelism programs  are  expected  to 
attend.  The  conference  is  being  spon- 
sored by  Christianity  Today.  Two  of 
the  leaders  are  Billy  Graham  and 
Carl  F.  H.  Henry. 

Fight  Against  Pornography 

Two  bills— H.  R.  11871  and  H.  R. 
11865 — designed  to  curb  pornogra- 
phy were  introduced  into  Congress 
as  the  89th  session  began.  They 
were  placed  in  the  "hopper"  by  rep- 
resentatives Donald  D.  Clancy  and 
Frances  E.  Bolton,  both  of  Ohio.  If 
you  wish  to  support  these  bills  to 
explore  methods  of  combating  traffic 
in  obscene  materials,  write  to  either 
or  both  of  these  representatives. 
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Large  Order  for  Bibles 

The  largest  single  order  for  Bibles 
ever  received  in  the  American  Bible 
Society's  150-year  history  has  been 
placed  by  the  Republic  of  Ghana 
for  use  in  its  public  schools.  Five 
hundred  thousand  Bibles  and  New 
Testaments  have  been  requested.  Six 
languages  will  be  used  in  supplying 
the  order  for  teaching  the  Scriptures 
to  Christian  youth;  one-half  of  the 
order  is  for  Bibles  in  English  and  the 
rest  in  the  tongues  of  Twi-Asante, 
Twi-Akuapem,  Fante,  Ga,  and  Ewe. 

Fewer  People  Going  to  Church 

RIAL  (Religion  in  American  Life) 
reports  that  American  worship  at- 
tendance has  reached  its  lowest  point 
since  the  beginning  of  the  Gallup 
Polls  annual  survey  in  1955.  In  that 
year  49  percent  of  the  adult  popu- 
lation attended  church  or  synagogue 
during  an  average  week.  The  average 
slipped  to  47  percent  in  1959,  46 
percent  in  1962,  45  percent  in  1964, 
and  44  percent  in  1965.  Two  reasons 
given  for  the  discouraging  report 
were:  greater  mobility  of  Americans 
which  weakens  their  local  church 
ties;  and  proportionately  high  growth 
rate  of  the  population  in  the  21-29 
year  age  group.  Young  people  in  na- 
tional average  attendance  at  church 
are  well  below  adults. 

Quote  from  the  American  Cancer 
Society 

Cigarettes  cause  lung  cancer — the 
number  one  killer  of  men.  If  you 
don't  smoke,  don't  start.  If  you 
smoke,  stop  now.  The  damage  is 
often  reversible.  Listen  honestly  to 
this  message. 


What  Should  a  Soldier  Do  with  Life 
Insurance? 

Both  the  Defense  Department  and 
the  Institute  of  Life  Insurance  rec- 
ommend that  every  military  person 
"think  twice  about  canceling  any 
existing  personal  life  insurance  poli- 
cies." New  group  life  insurance 
should  be  considered  as  a  supple- 
ment to  regular  policies  already 
owned.  Permanent  life  insurance 
builds  up  cash  values  with  each 
premium  payment;  and  in  time  these 
values  can  be  used  to  provide  the 
serviceman  with  a  regular  income — . 
And  in  case  of  emergency,  the  ser- 
viceman can  borrow  on  this  insur- 
ance. For  the  young  serviceman  the 
insurance  will  form  a  nucleus  for  an 
enlarged  life  insurance  program. 


Mental  Medication  Solutions 
(See  page  55) 

1.  When  they  meet,  no  matter 
where,  both  ships  will,  naturally, 
be  an  equal  distance  from  San 
Francisco. 

2.  Man-of-War,  of  course!  I 

3.  If  little  Sammy  the  Sea  Scout 
placed  his  rings  as  he  had  stated 
— the  ruby  (red)  on  his  right  hand 
(for  starb'd)  and  the  emerald 
(green)  on  his  left  hand  (for 
port)  the  lad  would  be  running 
into  a  collision  for  sure.  Running 
lights  are  RED  for  PORT  side, 
GREEN  for  STARBOARD. 

4.  Seaman  Smith's  annual  rate  of 
interest  would  be  48  percent. 
Navy  pay  days  are  twice  monthly, 
remember,  mate? 


Lift  the  Level  of  the  Community 

On  law  enforcement  Sunday  in 
the  Washington  area  two  outstand- 
ing Baptist  laymen  spoke — Chief  of 
Police  John  B.  Layton  and  Inspector 
J.  E.  Stargel — in  two  churches.  In- 
spector Stargel  said  in  part: 

In  my  opinion,  one  of  the 
greatest  needs  today  is  to  raise 
the  moral  and  spiritual  stand- 
ards of  the  community. . . .  How 
can  this  be  brought  about?  By 
having  every  Christian  aid  in 
the  work  of  the  church  in  bring- 
ing the  lost  to  Christ. 


Star  Scout  David  Bear,  Senior  Patrol 
Leader  of  Troop  153,  Gelnhausen, 
Ger.,  honors  Brig  Gen  Wheeler  G. 
Merriam  with  a  Boy  Scout  Plaque  of 
Recognition  when  he  spoke  at  the 
Court  of  Honor  of  Troop  153.  Com- 
missioner is  Chaplain  (Maj)  Donald 
M.  Covington  (center). 


Qty?  iCtttk  Okintftar 


MAY  is  a  month  filled  with  various  commemorations  and  activities.  To 
list  a  few:  Better  Hearing  Month;  Learn  to  Play  Tennis  Month;  Radio 
Month. 

May  1-7.  First  week  of  May:  American  Comedy  Week;  Be  Kind  to 
Animals  Week;  Mental  Health  Week;  National  Play  Tennis  Week;  National 
Goodwill  Week  (emphasis  on  Goodwill  Industries'  work  with  handicapped) 

May  1-8.  American  Camping  Week.  National  Music  Week. 

May  1.  May  Day.  Honoring  the  workmen  of  the  world.  Also  May  1  is 
Law  Day — to  foster  a  deeper  respect  for  law.  In  Honolulu,  Hawaii,  it  is 
Lei  Day — fostering  friendliness.  And  it  is  Mother-in-Law  Day. 

May  1-15.  California  Strawberry  Festival. 

May  5-7.  Tulip  Time  in  Pella,  Iowa. 

May  5-8.  Washington  State  Apple  Blossom  Festival. 

May  6.  American  Comedy  Day.  To  honor  leading  comedians  of  the  U.S. 
We'd  like  to  pay  tribute  to  Bob  Hope  and  his  contribution  to  service  per- 
sonnel. May  6  is  also  the  birthday  of  the  first  postage  stamp  ( Penny  Black  of 
Great  Britain). 

May  7.  Running  of  the  Kentucky  Derby,  Louisville,  Ky. 

May  7-14.  Let's  Go  Fishing  Week. 

May  8.  Mother's  Day.  Beginning  of  Family  Life  Week.  Also  Harry  S. 
Truman's  birthday.  33rd  President  of  USA.  B.  1884. 

May  8-14.  National  Hospital  Week.  Girls  Club  Week.  21st  anniversary  of 
founding  of  Girls  Clubs  of  America. 

May  8-June  14.  Multiple  Sclerosis  Hope  Chest.  To  raise  money  for  MS. 

May  8.  World  Red  Cross  Day.  Honor  Henry  Dunant,  founder  of  Red 
Cross. 

May  9-14.  National  Cotton  Week.  May  11-15.  Cotton  Carnival  in  Memphis, 
Tenn. 

May  11-14.  International  Science  Fair.  Washington,  D.C. 

May  11-15.  American  Baptist  Convention.  Kansas  City,  Mo, 

May  14-15.  Madonna  Festival.  San  Diego,  Calif. 

May  17.  Ascension  Day.  40  days  after  Easter.  Also  Boy  Scouts  of  America 
56th  Annual  Mtg.,  Dallas,  Tex. 

May  21.  Armed  Forces  Day. 

May  22-28.  American  Merchant  Marine  Book  Week.  May  22  is  National 
Maritime  Day.  Give  books  to  American  Merchant  Marine. 

May  22-28.  National  Salvation  Army  Week. 

May  29.  John  F.  Kennedy's  birthday.  35th  Pres.  of  USA.  B.  1917. 

May  29.  Whitsunday  or  Pentecost.  7th  Sunday  after  Easter. 

May  30.  Memorial  Day  or  Decoration  Day.  Prayer  for  Peace. 
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THROUGHOUT  this  issue  of  THE  LINK,  you  will  find  five  articles 
prepared  not  only  for  individual  reading,  but  also  for  group  dis- 
cussion. Lay  leaders  will  also  find  the  topics  helpful  as  they  prepare 
sermons. 

1.  Say  There,  Serviceman!  {page  5) 

Biblical  Material:  Gen.  39:9;  Ps.  91:7;  Isa.  55:6.  7;  Matt.  15:11; 

ICor.  10:13 

Is  it  possible  in  the  military  to  remain  morally  pure?  How?  What 
are  the  moral  problems  servicemen  confront?  How  solve  these?  In 
what  way  does  Jesus  Christ  help  the  person  faced  with  temptation? 

2.  The  Great  Galilean  Ministry  in  Its  Final  Stage  (page  28) 
Biblical  Material:  Mark  6:1 — 7:23 

Why  was  Jesus  rejected  at  Nazareth?  What  instructions  did  Jesus 
give  the  Twelve  as  he  sent  them  forth?  Why  was  John  the  Baptist 
put  to  death?  What  is  the  meaning  of  the  miracle  of  the  feeding  of 
the  5,000?  How  does  Christ  today  help  a  person  to  overcome  fear? 
Which  is  more  important — outward  ritual  or  inward  purity?  Why? 

3.  Why  Marry?  (page  38) 
Biblical  Material:  Gen.  2:18-25 

Why  do  people  get  married?  Does  the  high  divorce  rate  in  America 
prove  we  don't  like  marriage?  Why  or  why  not?  What  needs  are  met 
by  marriage?  How  do  children  help  to  make  a  home  happy? 

4.  Feuding  About  Finances  (page  48) 
Biblical  Material:  1  Tim.  6:10-21 

What  do  married  couples  quarrel  about?  Why  do  they  quarrel  over 
money?  What  are  the  money  problems  in  the  average  home?  How  are 
these  problems  solved?  What  are  the  values  and  dangers  of  installment 
buying?  When  should  a  couple  who  are  having  problems  turn  to  a 
marriage  counselor? 

(Continued  on  page  64.) 
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5.  When  Is  a  Father  a  Father?  (page  52) 

Biblical  Material:  Deut.  5:1-21 

Have  fathers  abdicated  their  responsibility  as  fathers?  Why  or 
why  not?  How  does  a  husband  become  adequate  to  be  a  real  father  to 
his  child  or  children?  How  can  the  father  who  is  away  from  the  home 
still  carry  out  his  responsibility  as  a  father?  How  do  fathers  develop 
their  children  so  they  are  obedient? 


lio&kl  Ate  fyti&wilif  VUiMC/A, 

Letters  to  Karen  by  Charles  W.  Shedd.  Abingdon  Press,  201  8th  Ave.,  S., 
Nashville,  Tenn.  37203.  1965.  $3.00. 

Letters  from  a  minister-father  to  his  daughter  during  the  period  of  court- 
ship and  marriage.  Deals  with  the  problems  that  may  break  up  the  home 
and  the  elements  in  a  successful  marriage.  Excellent  materials  for  parents 
of  teen-agers  or  teen-agers  themselves.  A  condensation  appears  in  Readers 
Digest,  January,  1966. 

The  Battle  of  Caporetto  by  Cyril  Falls.  Lippincott,  East  Washington  Sq., 
Philadelphia,  Pa.  19105.  1966.  $4.50. 

Continues  the  series  on  Great  Battles  of  History.  The  eminent  British 
historian  recounts  the  battle  in  the  mountains  of  northeast  Italy  in  the 
autumn  of  1917  between  a  strong  Austro-German  Army  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Erwin  Rommel  and  the  Italians  who  had  chosen  to  fight  alongside 
Britain  and  France.  In  spite  of  Rommers  bold  and  brilliant  tactics,  the 
Caporetto  offensive  failed.  "In  some  sense,  the  Western  world  is  still  feeling 
the  effects  of  the  battle  of  Caporetto  today." 

How  to  Retire  and  Like  It  by  Raymond  P.  Kaighn 

Husbands  and  Pregnancy  by  William  H.  Genne 

How  to  Keep  Romance  in  Your  Marriage  by  W.  Clark  Ellzey 

A  Handbook  for  Husbands  and  Wives  by  Theodore  Z.  Arden  and  Ralph  G. 

Eckert 

Four  books  in  the  Family  Life  Library.  All  by  Association  Press,  291 
Broadway,  New  York,  N.Y.  10007.  Each  75  cents.  Compact  guidance  in  the 
area  of  richer  family  living. 

The  Wit  and  Wisdom  of  Abraham  Lincoln 

The  Hound  of  Heaven  and  Other  Poems  by  Francis  Thompson 

If  and  Other  Poems  by  Rudyard  Kipling 

A  Child's  Garden  of  Verses  by  Robert  Louis  Stevenson 

With  Love  to  Mother.  Edited  by  Donald  T.  Kauffman. 

Five  additional  small  books  (64  pp.)  in  the  Revell  Inspirational  Classics 
series.  Each  $1.00.  Fleming  H.  Revell  Co.,  Westwood,  N.J.  07675. 
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Into  the  Ministry 

I  have  recently  been  appointed  Protestant  Lay  Leader  aboard  a  destroyer  in 
the  Pacific  Fleet.  We  are  presently  embarked  off  the  coast  of  N.  Vietnam;  hence, 
religious  material  is  scarce  and  we  are  often  without  a  chaplain.  We  would  greatly 
appreciate  any  religious  material  you  could  provide  us  with  including  source 
material  I  might  use  for  sermons. 

After  my  tour  in  the  Navy  is  completed,  I  plan  to  enter  the  ministry  or  some 
phase  of  fulltime  Christian  work.  Thus,  if  you  could  provide  me  with  information 
about  seminaries,  fellowships  available,  or  recent  opportunities  for  those  entering 
the  ministry,  I  would  be  doubly  appreciative. 

—Ens  Milton  V.  Bauguess,  USNR,  USS  Samuel  N.  Moore  DD-747,  Fleet  PO, 
San  Francisco,  Calif.  96601. 
(We  are  sending  10  free  copies  of  THE  LINK  monthly.  Also  an  order  blank  for 
other  materials  we  publish  which  we  will  fill  free  of  charge.  Also,  I  recommend  the 
small  book  Preparing  for  the  Ministry  by  Chas.  F.  Kemp.  Bethany  Press,  Box 
179,  2640  Fine  Blvd.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  63166.  $1.50.  There  is  a  listing  of  all  de- 
nominational boards  which  give  guidance  to  those  planning  to  go  into  the  ministry.) 

THE  LINK  on  Small  Sites 

We  are  stationed  on  a  small  radar  station  now.  I  think  the  thing  we  miss  most 
is  our  base  chapels.  ...  I  took  for  granted  that  all  churches  provided  THE  LINK, 
Sunshine,  and  other  reading  material  that  we  always  found  in  our  chapels.  I  never 
realized  how  much  I  relied  on  those  magazines  to  help  me  over  a  hurdle.  Please 
enter  our  subscription  to  THE  LINK.  We  have  so  many  young  airmen  on  this 
station  that  it  is  really  a  shame  that  they  cannot  benefit  from  the  excellent  mate- 
rial that  can  be  had  on  most  base  chapels.  Perhaps  something  could  be  done  to 
correct  this. 

— Mrs.  Paul  Stinson,  Care  Major  Paul  Stinson,  Box  97,  771st  Radar  Sqdn., 
Cape  Charles,  A.F.S.,  Va.  23310. 
(Donations  from  land  based  chapels  to  provide  free  copies  of  THE  LINK  for 
small  sites  like  this  will  be  much  appreciated.  We  are  making  available  a  small 
order  of  THE  LINK  free  of  charge  to  Mrs.  Stinson.  But,  as  she  says,  much  more 
could  be  done  if  the  large  chapels  and  civilian  churches  would  respond  to  these 
needs. — Editor.) 

Appreciation  from  Hospital  Director 

We  would  like  to  convey  to  you  our  appreciation  for  the  splendid  contribution 
you  have  made  to  our  patients  during  1965  by  providing  10  subscriptions  of  THE 
LINK  for  their  reading  pleasure.  The  continued  assistance  your  organization  is 
giving  to  our  chaplains  by  making  this  publication  available  to  veterans  is  im- 
measurable. 

— Aaron  S.  Mason,  M.D.,  Hospital  Director,  VA  Hospital,  Lexington,  Ky.  40507 
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"Hurry  and  get  out  of  those  duds. 
There  are  a  lot  of  things  to  be  done 
around  here." 


A  psychiatrist  was  lecturing  to  a 
group  of  medical  students:  "Gentle- 
men, the  best  and  most  effective  way 
to  deal  with  hysterical  women  is  to 
give  them  a  warm  kiss." 

One  enterprising  young  medical 
student  then  questioned  the  profes- 
sor: "And  how  does  one  induce  hys- 
teria?"— Ruth  McKelvie. 

Patient:  Why  does  so  small  a 
cavity  feel  so  large  to  the  tongue, 
Doctor?" 


Dentist:  "Just  the  natural  tendency 
of  the  tongue  to  exaggerate,  I  sup- 
pose."— Watchman-Examiner. 

Speeding  motorists  should  remem- 
ber that  it  is  better  to  be  a  little  late 
down  here  than  too  early  up  there. — 
The  Christian. 

We  know  of  one  husband  who  is 
so  hen-pecked  he  had  laryngitis  for 
a  week  and  didn't  know  it. — Anna 
Herbert. 

Father:  What  do  you  want  to  do 
when  you  grow  up? 

Son:  I  think  I'd  like  to  drive  an 
army  tank. 

Father:  Well,  Son,  I'll  never  stand 
in  your  way. — Builders. 

A  rather  tight-fisted  husband,  who 
kept  track  of  every  cent  he  gave  his 
young  wife,  was  lecturing  her  on 
economy. 

"You're  very  extravagant,"  he  told 
her  in  conclusion.  "Why,  if  anything 
should  happen  to  me,  you  would 
probably  have  to  beg!" 

The  indignant  wife  shot  him  a 
dagger  look.  "Oh,  I'd  get  by,"  she 
retorted.  "Look  at  all  the  experience 
I've  had!"— F.  G.  Kernan. 

"How  did  you  get  that  bump  on 
your  head?" 

"Tomatoes." 

"Tomatoes?  How  could  tomatoes 
raise  a  bump  like  that?" 

"They  were  in  a  can." — Gene 
Yasenak. 

To    get    nowhere    just    follow    the 
crowd. 
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